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Coventry Blitz survivors 
Share their stories of courage 
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CEO60 Black Watch Escort Set (Value Added set) 


For almost three centuries from 1725 until 
2007 they fought and died in virtually every 
corner of the globe and in two World Wars on 
behalf of Britain and its Empire. 

These latest King & Country ‘sojers’ portray 
officers and men in the ceremonial parade dress 
of the interwar years 1919-1935. 

Scarlet doublets, feather bonnets with the ‘red 
hackle’ and the dark Black Watch tartan kilts make 
a colourful spectacle. 
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| AUTHENTIC HAND-MADE HISTORY 


Available around the world wherever fine quality 
military miniatures are sold. 


1 High Street, Evesham 
Worcestershire, WR11 4DA. England UK 
Tel: 01386 41631 
eBay shop: Manchester House Collectables 
Email: magpie2500@aol.com 


Suite 2301, 23rd Floor, No.3 Lockhart Road, 
Wanchai, Hong Kong 
Tel: (852) 2861 3450 
E-mail: sales@kingandcountry.com 
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These particular soldiers shown here will be 
released over several months with many more to 
follow. Among future releases will be a magnifi- 
cent 13 x piece ‘Pipes & Drums’, some of which 
will also be available as single figures as well as 


"Value Added Sets’. 


For more details about all of K&C’s all-metal, 
hand-painted, military miniature toy soldiers 
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MAGPIE OPENING TIMES 
DAILY 9:00AM - 58:30PM 
CLOSED WEDNESDAY & SUNDAY 





King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth in the aftermath of 


a German bombing raid on 11 
; Septenibér e@# 





the time diminished, Britain began enduring nightly Luftwaffe 

bombing raids. The German bombing campaign would last well into 
1941, with major cities, particularly ports and industrial centres, suffering 
structural devastation and civilian casualties. On the night of 14 November, 
over 30,000 incendiary bombs and 500 tons of high-explosives were 
dropped on Coventry, levelling the centre of the city, including its Medieval 
cathedral. This issue, two eyewitnesses reveal what it was like living 
through this Blitz, and how people rebuilt in the aftermath. 
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Tim Williamson 
Editor-in-Chief 


iret the end of 1940, with the threat of immediate invasion for 
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TOM GARNER 


This issue Tom spoke with two 
eyewitnesses to the Coventry 
Blitz, when over 80 years ago the 
old Medieval city was destroyed 
by German bombs. Starting on 
page 24 they share their stories of 
survival and courage. 





ANDY SAUNDERS 


Returning to the History of War 
pages, this month Andy takes 
a look at how the RAF tackled 
nighttime bombers during the Blitz. 
He discusses the perilous night 
patrols, and how radar guided 
pilots to their target (p.36). 
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MIKE HASKEW 


In the middle of the heated Battle 
of Hué, Vietnam, 1968, one 
gunnery sergeant risked his life to 
save the lives of his fellow Marines. 
Mike recounts this incredible Medal 
of Honor story, starting over on 
page 52. 
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24 Two witnesses of the 
horrific 1940 bombing tel 

their incredible stories of 

Survival and courage 
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Frontline” 


THE BLITZ 
12 Timeline 


For months the United Kingdom was attacked by 
repeated waves of Luftwaffe bombers 


16 Homefront shelters 


With bombs raining down on cities and towns, the 
British people hunkered down in home-made bunkers 


ine — 
18 ‘Blitz spirit 

The huge threat of nightly attacks united many 
Britons, including royals and politicians 





7 J 
20 Hitler's bomber conundrum 
A lack of an efficient four-engine bomber design HEROES OF THE MEDAL OF HONOR GREAT BATTLES 


could have cost Nazi Germany victory 


ee 62 This Marine Sergeant 42 Inside the ancient naval 
22 Blitz aircraft rescued wounded comrades clash that saved Greece from 
\ different German bombers were sent . ‘ : 
across the English Channel to target British cities amid the Baitle of Hue total destruction 











WAR IN FOCUS | Homefront 


Stunning imagery from throughout history 


70 
COVENTRY: CITY ON FIRE STAUSIM NALIN RS 


month, 80 years ago 


Two eyewitnesses to the 1940 bombing 
Share their stories of survival and courage 


RAF NIGHT FIGHTERS 
Andy Saunders takes a look at Britain's 
heroic nighttime defenders 


GREAT BATTLES 
42 SALAMIS, 480 BCE 


A small Greek navy attempts to fend off 
King Xerxes’s vast invasion fleet 12 


HEROES OF THE MEDAL OF HONOR A roundup of the latest 


52 JOHNCANLEY exhibitions and collections 
This Gunnery Sergeant risked his life for 
his fellow Marines during the Battle of Hue 74 


Our pick of the best presents 
56 THEDEATH OF CHIVALRY 
Historian Chris Gravett explores the for you or @ loved one 
(lemise of Europe’s knightly traditions 
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The latest military history 
books and film releases 
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62 aRSTOL F.2B FIGHTER | | 
In 1917 this prolific fighter fought back in This ornate headpiece was 
the wake of Bloody April Owned by the Emir of Granada 
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GET YOUR 
FREE eBOOKS 


VISIT: bit.ly/HOW88 to aes 
TWO eBooks worth over £19! 


36 RAF night fighters 
In the darkest hours, a few skilled 
pilots defended Britain's skies 
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CHRISTMAS MAIL 


Taken: c. 1899-1902 


Soldiers at Camp De Aar, Cape Colony (present-day 
South Africa), sort through Christmas mail, during the 
Second Anglo-Boer War. Field Marshal Lord Frederick 

Roberts, C-in-C of British forces, began his march 
to relieve the Siege of Kimberley during the winter 
of 1899-1900, travelling through De Aar en 
route. After relieving Kimberley, Roberts 
began an offensive in the Transvaal, 
culminating in the Battle of 
Diamond Hill. 
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CAMPAIGN OF FRANCE | 
Painted: 1864 . 
Napoleon and his staff are depicted returning from Bm 
Soissons after the Battle of Laon, March 1814, in 
which he was defeated by Gebhard von Bluchers | Ss — © 
Prussian army. The War of the Sixth Coalitionwas = = Ss 
the final campaign before Napoleon’s first defeat / 3 =~ 
and exile. By the end of the month, coalition <Y¥i 
forces were at the gates of Paris itself, $ 
which fell on 31 March, all but ending 
the war and Napoleon’s reign 4 


as emperor. 

















CHRISTMAS IN THE FIELD 


Taken: December 1914 


Troops pictured celebrating ‘in the field’ during the 
first Christmas of the First World War. Sporadic 
unofficial ‘truces’ and fraternisation with the enemy 
was reported in several locations on the front line 
during the festive period, such actions were also 
successfully deterred by officers. The following 
year, bombardments were ordered in many 
places around the Christmas period 
to ensure there was no repeat 
of the truces. 
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SATURDAY 


The Blitz begins in earnest 
when 348 Luftwaffe 
bombers accompanied 

by 617 fighters attack the 
Port of London. Bombs 
and incendiary devices are 
dropped on strategically 
important areas such 


Cities across the United Kingdom suffer intense se ete et 
bombing raids by the Luftwaffe during 1940-41, ene ay ers 
destroying buildings and lives, but not morale 1,600 being injured, 


Image: Wiki 7 PD / Gov 
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BITTE OF BRITAIN BOMBING OF BERLIN BIRMINGHAM BLITZ 


i eee After a Luftwaffe attack on London on 24 Raids steadily increase against Birmingham 
me one of the Blitz lie in the Luftwafte's failure to August, RAF Bomber Command retaliates from August 1940 and reach a crescendo 
eliminate the RAF before an besa of Britain. The by launching bombing raids in Germany, in a raid on the night of 19-20 November. 
Germans initially apply strategic bombing to RAF Fighter including Berlin. The German capital Dozens are killed when the important 
eemmanes airfields but lose the battle when they divert suffers minimal damage but an infuriated Birmingham Small Arms (BSA) works is hit 
their bomber aircraft to destroy British industrial centres. Adolf Hitler, who is also frustrated with the while 400 tonnes of high explosive bombs 

lack of progress against the RAF, orders are dropped across the city. 
Pilots of 601 Squadron scramble to the Luftwaffe to concentrate their efforts Firemen walk through Birmingham's Market Hall 


RAF Tangmere, West Sussex ; 


RAF pilots 
check their 
maps before 
flying to 
Berlin on 

a bombing 
raid, late 
August 1940 
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THE BLITZ 


"SHEFFIELD BLITZ & 


An important centre for steel production and 
armaments manufacturing, Sheffield’s city 
centre suffers severe damage although its 
industrial areas are relatively unharmed. 
Nevertheless, 750 are killed (including 70 
people in a hotel) and almost 3,000 homes 
and businesses are destroyed. 


A Reenent store burns on Sheffield’s 
High Street with an abandoned tram in the 
foreground, 12 December 1940 
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0 Around 503 tons of high 

&» explosives and 30,000 

mS incendiary bombs are dropped 
on the relatively small but 
industrial city of Coventry. 
Approximately one third of its Nc ay 
houses become uninhabitable, K ™ a “ 
568 people are killed and the The ruin§ = 
city’s Medieval cathedral is of Coventry 
destroyed. The Germans coin ate its 

a new word, ‘coventrieren’ (‘to ~ surviving spire 
Coventrate’) that describes the the day following 


concentrated level of destruction. (RU@GicTleie mare) 
November 1940 
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A Heinkel He 111 bomber flies over 
Wapping and the Isle of Dogs in the 
East End of London, 7 September 1940 


Image: Wiki / PD / CC / Go Show 
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LIVERPOO’S }=© | | BRISTOL 


The remains of St Mary le 
Port Church in the Castle 
Park area of Bristol 





AGONY 


Merseyside becomes 

the most bombed area 
outside London and is 
often hit on consecutive 
nights. In May 1941, the 
area is bombed almost 
continuously for eight days. 
1,900 people are killed, 
1,450 are wounded and 
approximately 70,000 are 
made homeless. 


A view of the destruction in 
South Castle Street and Lord 
Street surrounding the Victoria 
Monument in Liverpool 


LI 


With a strategic 
dock on England’s 
west coast, Bristol 
is also home to 
aircraft factories. 
On 24 November 
1940, a raid 
leaves over 200 
dead and destroys 
many historic 
buildings including 
churches, 
almshouses and 
timber-framed 
structures. 





Image: Wiki / PD / Bristol Records Office 


UVERPOOL' AGONY (1: CARDIFF BLITZ 


Cardiff is not yet the capital city of Wales but 
CLYDEBANK BLITZ (!}:) its docks are a vital supply line for Britain. 

Sey ie 100 Luftwaffe aircraft conduct a ten-hour raid 
where 165 people are killed and 350 homes 
are destroyed. Among the many buildings to be 
damaged is Llandaff Cathedral. 


General scene showing destruction to residential housing 


SHEFFIELD BLITZ #133 following an air raid on the city of Cardiff 


BELFAST BLITZ @ 
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BIRMINGHAMBLITZ (7 
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COVENTRY BLITZ (ue 


CARDIFF BLITZ (1:3 


PLYMOUTHBLITZ @\u 2 January 1941 


THE HARDEST NIGHT wusuie( uv ppp vvvvnvnvvvvvvvcve4v4s4s4s404040404000000000000000000000000000 Beata conan 
22-24 December 1940 


~_) MANCHESTER 
~~ BLIZ@ 


Manchester is hit by nights 
of air raids that kill 684 
people when the Trafford Park 
industrial area is targeted. 
The city’s infrastructure is 
badly damaged with both of 
its main railway stations and 
bus station being hit. Two 
major roads are also blocked 
with debris while water 

and electricity supplies are 
severely disrupted. 


Image: Wiki / PD / NASA 


Mancunian firemen battle to put 
out fires in blazing buildings, 
December 1940 





© Getty 


CLYDEBANK 
BLITZ 


The industrial town of Clydebank 
near Glasgow suffers two nights 
of raids, which is referred to 
as “a major disaster” by the 


Scottish Regional Commissioner. 


Overcrowded tenement housing 
and inadequate air raid shelters 
result in 35,000 people being 
made homeless out of a 
population of 50,000. 





A fireman saves a little girl from 
bomb damage in Clydebank 


PLYMOUTH 
BLITZ 


The naval base of HMNB 
Devonport is targeted by 
the Luftwaffe but nearby 
Plymouth suffers severe 
damage. Over 900 

are killed and 40,000 
are made homeless. 
The city’s Guildhall is 
destroyed along with 
several churches and 
main shopping streets. 


Members of the 
Widdecombe family search 
through the rubble of their 
house in Plymouth 


THE HARDEST NIGHT 


London suffers its most devastating raid, when 1,436 
people are killed and the destruction is double that of 
the 1666 Great Fire of London. Over 43,500 civilians 
have been killed across the UK although Britain is given 
respite from June 1941 when the Luftwaffe directs its 
attentions towards Russia and the Mediterranean Sea. 





The devastation — 
inside a Belfast ~ 
children’s ward 





Prime Minister Winston Chu 


THE BLITZ 


hufchill contemplates — 
the ruins of the House of G@ommons, which is" 
bombed on the night of 10-11 May 1941 
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BELFAST 
BLITZ 


The Luftwaffe conduct 
four raids over the 
Northern Irish capital, 
which is a major 
ship-building city. 
Insufficient shelters 
and anti-aircraft 

guns results in high 
casualties, including 
900 killed on 15 April 
1941. Raging fires 
result in fire crews 
being dispatched 
from both Eire and 
mainland Britain. 


© Alamy 
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While German bombs threatened widespread death 

and destruction across major UK cities, ordinary life 

was suspended, and back gardens were converted 
into life-saving shelters 


he newspaper notice to residents of 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis that 
was published on 21 August, 1940, 
read in part, “The corporation will 
have available within the next few 
days a number of Anderson Air Raid Shelters and 
applications are invited therefore from householders 
resident within the Borough.” 

The dark days of the Blitz loomed, and residents 
of Great Britain were advised by their government 
to prepare appropriate shelters in advance of the 
destruction sure to be wrought by the Luftwaffe. 
Preparations had actually begun well before the 
outbreak of World War II in September 1939. A year 
earlier then-Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain had 
placed Lord Privy Seal Sir John Anderson in charge 
of Air Raid Precautions, and the prominent civilian 
shelter that soon emerged was named for him. 

The Anderson shelter, designed in 1938 by William 
Paterson and Oscar Carl Kerrison in answer to a 
directive from the Home Office, was a marvel of 
ingenuity. The shelter was 6 feet (1.8 metres) high, 
4.5 feet (1.4 metres) wide, and 6.5 feet (2.0 metres) 
long. Only those families who owned gardens could 
deploy them as they were intended to be buried 
about one metre deep in the ground. Constructed of 
six curved corrugated steel panels and five flat steel 
panels bolted together, the Anderson shelter could 
accommodate up to six people in a tight configuration 
of beds, cupboard, small bookcase, and a single 
table. There was no toilet, unless a bucket was 
brought inside and stashed in a corner. The curved 
panels formed the roof of the structure and provided 
remarkable protection against bomb fragments 
and splinters, concussion, and other ill effects of a 
blast. The homeowner was responsible for shelter 
installation, and for maximum benefit the roof was 
covered with heaps of dirt. Owners often planted 
vegetables or flowers on top, utilising all available 


space for cultivation if not also to add a bit of whimsy. 


Before the war, the British government provided 
1.5 million shelters to the population, and for those 
households earning less than £250 per year there 
was no Charge. The annual earnings threshold 
increased £50 for every child in the home under the 
age of 14 in excess of two. By the end of the war, 


another 2.1 million Anderson shelters had been 
distributed, and after hostilities ended some of them 
found new roles as garden sheds or outbuildings. 

While the Anderson shelter was available for those 
whose properties could accommodate them, other 
civilians who had no garden took advantage of the 
Morrison shelter, an indoor apparatus that resembled 
a cage and was named after Minister of Home 
Security Herbert Morrison. The Morrison shelter was 
provided free to households earning under £400 
a year, and again the owner was responsible for 
assembling the 359 individual parts. Half a million 
Morrison shelters were distributed by late 1941 with 
an additional 100,000 issued by 1943. 

Many Londoners took refuge in the capital city’s 
Underground stations, although the government 
at first frowned upon the practice due to safety 
concerns. The Underground was deep below the 
surface, offering a great sense of security, as well as 
companionship and toilet facilities. Eventually London 
Underground stations were fitted with bunks for up 
to 22,000 citizens. Those who were unfortunate 
enough to be caught in a street or open area as air 
raids commenced were often herded into a street 
communal shelter. Construction of these public safe 
Spaces was begun in March 1940. Hurriedly built, 
they were intended to hold 50 people but were quite 
unpopular due to problems with quality that resulted 
in well-known failures to protect those within. 

An estimated 170,000 Londoners took advantage 
of the Underground facilities during the Blitz, and 
a 1940 survey of the city’s inhabitants indicated 
that only 27 percent utilised Anderson shelters, 
nine percent public shelters, and four percent the 
Underground tunnels. Amazingly, about 60 percent 
chose to sleep in their own homes or were working 
during the near nightly Nazi air raids. 

Throughout the ordeal of the Blitz, 1.4 million Air 
Raid Precautions wardens and other personnel, all 
volunteers, worked to distribute gas masks, direct 
individuals to safety, snuff out small fires started by 
incendiary bombs, enforce strict blackout regulations, 
and assist with rescue and recovery efforts. 
Estimated civilian casualties inflicted by the German 
bombing from September 1940 to May 1941 included 
nearly 50,000 killed and up to 139,000 injured. 





A young lady emerges 
from an Anderson 
Shelter after an air raid 
and a heavy night of 
bombing, circa 1940 










THE BLITZ 
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“THE DARK DAYS OF THE BLITZ LOOMED, 
__ AND RESIDENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


~_ WERE ADVISED BY THEIR GOVERNMENT 
_ TO PREPARE APPROPRIATE SHELTERS” 
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People huddle in a 
West End air raid 
shelter in London 


Image: Wiki / PD / U.S. National Archives and Records Adm 
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Heroism took many forms during the Blitz with courage being displayed 
by powerful figures, firefighters, teenagers and even a dog 


THE TEENAGE AMBULANCE CADET 
FROM COVENTRY WHO WAS AWARDED 
THE GEORGE MEDAL 


A 17-year old stores clerk from Coventry, 
Quinn was also a volunteer St John 
Ambulance cadet. On 19 October 1940, 
she was administering first aid at an ARP 
post when incendiary bombs suddenly fell 
nearby in the city. The Coventry Standard 
newspaper reported that Quinn helped 
people without any assistance, which 
initially included assisting a man into a 
shelter. However, the situation escalated, 
“An Anderson shelter received a direct hit 
and she ran through a rain of bombs and 
commenced digging with a spade.” 

Quinn dug out seven people and attended 
tothe! lnluries ponole petunning to ie business to the, Y stigious Savile Row,and 
ARP post to assist distressed people. retired in 1992 as a director. He was alsgdieavily 
She remained with the injured civilians involved in the VC & GC Association for decades 
until the last person had been removed 
by ambulance. Quinn was subsequently 
SEL the George Medal “for gallantry not Rip Weeuret on aut 
in the face of the enemy” and become the ‘among rubble in Ee 


(ect tveweuthesitsremread” 1 emai THE STRAY DOG WHO SAVED DOZENS 

nee sates to South Africa eet receiving Z: = . s ms y as OF LIVES DURING THE LONDON BLITZ 

a mariage proposal ee AND WAS AWARDED A MEDAL FOR 
GALLANTRY 


A stray, mixed-breed terrier, Rip was found 
wandering about after a bombing raid in 
Poplar, London, by an air raid warden called 
Mr E. King. King soon adopted the dog and he 
became the mascot of the Southill Street Air 
Raid Patrol. Despite having no training, Rip 
had a talent for locating people in bomb- 
damaged buildings. He would sniff and 
scratch for signs of life before barking 
to attract attention. 

Such was his skill that Rip became the 
ARP Service's first official search and 
rescue dog. In 12 months during 1940- ; 
41 it is reckoned that he rescued over 4 
100 Blitz victims in London. His success i 
was partially responsible for prompting | 
the training of many search and rescue a 
dogs by the end of the war. Rip was ail 

awarded the PDSA Dicken Medal 

— in July 1945, which is the animal 
= = \\ equivalent of the Victoria Cross. His 

aN ' citation read, “For locating many air- 


\\07)_ raid victims during the Blitz of 1940.” 


Errington eventually tr ed his family tailoring 
















Quinn (pictured with sister 
Joyce) later reflected 
on her George Medal, 
“I don’t think | 
necessarily 
deserved it. | 
was only brave 
because we 
had to be” 




















THE BLITZ 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
1874-1965 THE ICONIC PRIME MINISTER WHO LED THE BRITISH PEOPLE THROUGH 
THEIR “DARKEST HOUR 


Churchill’s wartime leadership was vividly described by his colleague Major-General Hastings 
Ismay after WWII, “As a war leader, he was head and shoulders above anyone the British or any 
other nation could produce. He was indispensable and completely irreplaceable.” Churchill had 
been prime minister for mere months before the Blitz began but his iron sense of destiny meant 
that he, almost perversely, thrived during German bombing of Britain. 

As both premier and defence secretary, Churchill embodied British endurance on the Home 
Front and he remained stationed in Whitehall. Often working 18-hour days, his stubborn 
defiance of the Nazis was legendary and he famously went on the roof of Downing Street to 
watch air raids. He also knew the value of visibility and was noticeably conspicuous in visiting 
blitzed areas across the country. With his striped suits, cigars, famous ‘V-sign’ gesture and 
projection of Britain’s ‘bulldog’ spirit, Churchill was a master of political showmanship and he was 
often cheered by crowds. However, when he visited bombed streets his humanity was clear to see 
in his face, which was often etched with grief and anger. 

This persona was not just designed to reassure the distressed British public but also to send a 
message across the world, and most particularly to the United States, that Britain would not be 
cowed by the Nazi threat. In many ways, Churchill’s most powerful weapons were his words and his 
inspirational speeches represented Britain’s plight as a moral struggle against totalitarianism. As 
the journalist Beverley Nichols observed, “He took the English language and sent it into battle.” 


tests a Tommy gun 
ie : ; : : a during an inspection of 
All of these qualities meant that Churchill became extremely popular during the Blitz. Despite -  “tasidn defencesmaae 


the intense trauma, his courage meant that his approval ratings as prime minister were never less Hartlepool, 21 July,1940 


than 78 per cent throughout his premiership. 































The king wrote about visiting blitzed cities, “It is 
one of my main jobs in life to help others when 
I can be useful to them” 


GEORGE VI 
1895-1952 THE MODESTLY HEROIC KING WHO FOUNDED THE 
GEORGE CROSS DURING THE BLITZ 


» George VI was as committed to visibly defying Nazism as Churchill, although 
f he conducted himself in a much quieter way. Naturally shy and with a 
/ noticeable speech impediment, the king nevertheless threw himself into 
encouraging the war effort. He refused to leave London during the Blitz even 
when Buckingham Palace was bombed and constantly visited destroyed 
areas with his consort Queen Elizabeth or on his own. These visits were 
often done on George’s own initiative and with little prior notice, such as 
when he visited Coventry the day after its destructive bombing. 
The king’s most notable effort during the Blitz was when he 
Pa personally created and designed the George Cross and 

a vol George Medal, which were instituted on 23 September 
“22 9, 1940. He was inspired to create these high awards 
for civilian gallantry after he observed rescue efforts 
following air raids and ranked the George Cross 
next to the Victoria Cross in precedence. Such 
was the king’s popularity in boosting morale 
that a survey found that one third of cinema 
audiences would applaud George whenever 
he appeared in newsreels. 


Source: Wiki / PD / Library of Congress 


UEEN ELIZABETH 
900-2002 THE FUTURE QUEEN MOTHER WAS THE REDOUBTABLE CONSORT 
OF KING GEORGE VI DURING THE BLITZ 


At the outbreak of war, Elizabeth was appointed as the commandant-in-chief of the 


| aie Be 7 women’s armed forces but she became a civilian symbol of the Home Front. Known for 
Bien am ee: her informal manner, she constantly visited blitzed areas with her husband. When it was 
“the most suggested that the Royal Family be evacuated to Canada, Elizabeth said, “The children 


dangerous woman 
in Europe” because 
of her steely 
rsonality and 
opularity 


could not go without me. | won’t leave the king, of course the king will never leave.” 
When Buckingham Palace was bombed on the night of 12-13 September 1940, 
Elizabeth famously remarked the next day, “I’m glad we’ve been bombed. Now | can 
look the East End in the face.” Elizabeth also practised firing a .38 revolver in the 
palace’s grounds to defy the Nazis in case of an invasion. She told the diplomat 
Harold Nicholson that she would “not go down like the others” in reference to the 
other European royal families whose countries had been occupied. 
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Prevailing German military doctrine and the death of a visionary air 
officer contributed to the defeat of the Luftwaffe in the Battle of Britain 


istorians generally agree that 
the seeds of Nazi Germany’s 
defeat in the World War II 

were sown during the Battle 

of Britain. Royal Air Force 
fighters and anti-aircraft weapons downed so 
many black-crossed Luftwaffe planes that the 
Germans ended their bid for mastery of the air 
over the English Channel and the British Isles. 
Operation Sea Lion, the invasion of Britain, was 
shelved and never resurrected. 

Perhaps, though, the defeat of the Luftwaffe 
in the great air battle was a foregone 
conclusion. Was Germany destined to lose the 
Battle of Britain before it began? Observers 
continue to debate this tantalising question, 
and some have concluded that the failure of 
Luftwaffe planners to commit to a heavy, four- 
engine, strategic bomber design in the 1930s 
actually spelled doom — not only in the skies 
above England in 1940, but with the inability 
to attack Soviet production centres beyond the 
Ural Mountains in the East a year later. 





Below: German factory workers build Heinkel He 
111 medium bombers. The Luftwaffe depended on 
twin-engine bombers during the Battle of Britain 


Below, right: Killed in a 1936 plane crash, General 
Walther Wever was a strategic bombing advocate 
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On 3 June 1936, Luftwaffe General Walther 
Wever, the foremost advocate of strategic 
bombing doctrine and the development of a long- 
range strategic bomber in the Nazi hierarchy, 
was killed in a plane crash. A concerted effort to 
develop the Dornier Do 19, Junkers Ju 89, and 
most seriously the Heinkel He 177 Greif four- 
engine bombers died with him. After Wever’s 
death, no senior Luftwaffe officer championed 
the strategic bomber, even as Great Britain and 
the United States proceeded with their own 
development of legendary aircraft Such as the 
Avro Lancaster, Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress, and 
Consolidated B-24 Liberator. 

Consequently, Germany entered the Battle 
of Britain with a capable air fleet; however, the 
backbone of its bomber force, the Heinkel He 
111, Dornier Do 17, and Junkers Ju 88, were 
twin-engine, medium range bombers while the 
Ju 8/7 Stuka was a dive bomber. Although the 
four-engine Focke Wulf Fw 200 Condor had 
been adapted from a civilian passenger airliner 
and was a Capable maritime patrol craft and 
attack aircraft, its shortcomings prevented 
large-scale deployment on a strategic level. 
Additionally, fighters and light and medium 
bombers were cheaper to construct than heavy 
bombers. They could be turned out in greater 
numbers during the Luftwaffe’s pre-war buildup. 




















The bombload capacity of the He 111 was 
comparable to that of the Flying Fortress and 
Liberator on routine missions, but the aircraft’s 
range was substantially shorter. Strategic 
bombers required sufficient armament to defend 
themselves against enemy aircraft, and German 
bombers were introduced with minimal machine- 
guns or mounted cannons. They initially offered 
little armour protection for pilot or crew. 

Further, in his capacity as Luftwaffe 
inspector of fighters and dive bombers, 
and later as head of the Technical Office 
and the Office of Supply and Procurement, 
World War | ace and national hero General 
Ernst Udet was enamoured with the dive- 
bombing concept as demonstrated by the 
Stuka during the Spanish Civil War and his 
own witness to a demonstration of American- 
built Curtiss dive bombers. He decreed that 
all future Luftwaffe bomber types should 
be capable of dive bombing at a 60-degree 
angle. Such a requirement was preposterous. 
Heavy bombers would require an even 
stronger airframe to withstand the stresses 
of a combat dive. Heinkel engineers were 
perplexed, and the design of the He 177 
became essentially unworkable. 

Luftwaffe chief Reichsmarschall Hermann 
Goring also dismissed the controversy 





Image: Bundesarchiv, Bild 146-1976-026-04A / CC-BY-SA 3.0 
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German bomber the Heinkel 
He 111 in flight 


surrounding strategic bomber development. 

He once proclaimed that Hitler did not care 
what types of aircraft the Luftwaffe operated, 
only how many there were. He lacked Wever’s 
strategic vision and failed to comprehend the 
disastrous result that would follow as German 
air leaders were reluctant to pursue a viable 
strategic bomber with any seriousness until 

at least 1940. On the eve of the Battle of 
Britain, however, it was too late. By 1944, 

when subordinates crowed that the heavy Allied 
bombers then ravaging the Fatherland were 

of inferior construction and design, Goring’s 
belated frustration was clear as he retorted, 
“Well, those inferior heavy bombers of the 
other side are doing a wonderful job of wrecking 
Germany from end to end!” 





The availability L 
of a four-engine 
strategic bomber may well 

have provided the needed airpower to produce 
a Luftwaffe victory in the Battle of Britain. 
However, in the final analysis the outcome 

lay with the German perspective on a war of 
conquest in Europe. World War | had devolved 
into a lengthy war of attrition that Germany had 
eventually lost. Therefore, the war of 1939 had 
to be fought differently — swiftly and decisively 
achieving victory. The concept of the Blitzkrieg 
is practical evidence of this perspective, 

and within it the role of airpbower was one of 
tactical support. For example, the Ju 87 was 

a superb flying artillery platform. The He 111, 
Ju 88 and Do 17 were capable of accurate, 
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The uniquely designed long-range Heinkel He 
177 Greif never reached its potential due to 
other priorities among the Luftwaffe leadership 


THE BLITZ 


“HITLER DID NOT CARE WHAT TYPES OF 
AIRCRAFT THE LUFTWAFFE OPERATED, 
ONLY HOW MANY THERE WERE” 


focused tactical bombing and never intended 
for the continual bombing of population and 
manufacturing centres or to hold up amid the 
rigours of a sustained air campaign. 

The absence of a strategic bomber in the 
Luftwaffe arsenal during the Battle of Britain 
is but a symptom of a larger inability of the 
German military establishment to formulate a 
comprehensive blueprint for 
a war that would last 
any longer than a 
matter of months. 










Right: World War I ace 
Ernst Udet failed as a 
senior administrator of 
the Luftwaffe during the 
inter-war years 


Image: Bundesarchiv, Bild 146-1984-112-13 / @enrad / CC-B 
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BLTZ AIRGRAFT 


German bombers rained destruction during the campaign over Britain, 
but took heavy losses in combat with the RAF 





DORNIER DO 1/7 

THE DO 17 EXCELLED IN LOW-LEVEL 
BOMBING, BUT THAT ADVANTAGE 
WAS TAKEN AWAY WITH A LUFTWAFFE 
STRATEGIC SWITCH 


Nicknamed the ‘Flying Pencil’ due to 
its tapered fuselage, the Dornier Do 17 
medium bomber entered Luftwaffe mass 
production early. With a crew of four or five, 
its maximum bomb load was 998kg (2,200 
pounds). Correcting design flaws that were 
revealed during the Spanish Civil War, the 
Do 17U variant was deployed throughout 
the Battle of Britain. 

The Do 17 performed well at low altitude 
during the early days of the Battle of Britain, 


RAF airfields and Chain Home radarsites. THE DO 17 PERFORMED WELL AT LOW ALTITUDE DURING 
when Luftwatte swategy cnangedto TLE EARLY DAYS OF THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN, DELIVERING 
Gatle of Britain are estimated at 132. ITS BOMBS ACCURATELY IN ATTACKS ON RAF AIRFIELDS 
in August 1940 alone 54 were destroyed. AND CHAIN HOME RADAR SITES” 


Production was discontinued in mid-1940. 
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HEINKEL HE 111 
THE MAINSTAY OF THE LUFTWAFFE BOMBER FLEET DURING THE BLITZ, THE HE-111 CARRIED A SUBSTANTIAL BOMBLOAD 


The product of aircraft designers Walter and Sigfried Gunter, the Heinkel A crew of five operated the He 111, while its average bombload was 2,000 
He 111 medium bomber was developed in response to a 1934 Luftwaffe kg (4,410 pounds). With a range of 2,300km (1,429 miles), the bomber was 
directive for a civilian passenger airliner easily converted to military powered by twin 1,210-horsepower Junkers Jumo 211D-2 12-cylinder engines. 
specifications in wartime. The He 111 entered service in 1936 during Defensive armament included six 7.92mm machine-guns in nose, dorsal, 

the Spanish Civil War. Relatively fast with a top speed of 415km/h ventral, tail, beam, and gondola mounts, while some variants carried a 20mm 
(258mph) and light at a fully loaded combat weight of 11.83 tons cannon in the nose. Numerous revised designs were produced during the war 
(26,500 pounds), the bomber managed to outrun most fighter aircraft years with more than 6,500 completed, and the bomber served throughout 

it encountered in Spain, encouraging Luftwaffe commanders that this World War II. Between July and October 1940, a total of 242 He 111s were 
would be the case in future engagements. destroyed over Britain in combat against RAF fighters and antiaircraft defences. 
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THE VERSATILE JUNKERS JU 88 SCHNELLBOMBER’ WAS INTENDED 
TO UTILISE GREAT SPEED 10 ELUDE ENEMY FIGHTER PLANES 


The Junkers Ju 88 medium bomber was developed to specifications issued 
in early 1935 by the Reich Air Ministry and it proved to be one of the most 3 
versatile aircraft of World War Il. It has been compared to the outstanding 

British de Havilland Mosquito. en sere saa * 

Operated by a crew of four, the Ju 88 was heavier than both the Heinkel r ay A 

He-111 and the Dornier Do-17 fully loaded at 12.28 tons (27,500 pounds), 
including a maximum bombload of 2,500kg (5,510 pounds). Nevertheless, NP SG nia 

it was faster with a top speed of 441 km/h (274mph). Armed with six fn Tenis whe ee ORO ee ee 2) : “A Se ars a nian 
7.9mm machine-guns, the Ju 88 experienced serious losses during the a se ana Niue Sigepae wee eee So Snet'down near Mallwyd on its 
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Image: Wiki / PD / National Library of Wales 


October 1940, a total of 303 were lost in combat or accidents. 


ALTHOUGH A FORMIDABLE DIVE BOMBER, THE JUNKERS JU 87 STUKA PROVED 
VULNERABLE 10 RAF FIGHTERS DURING THE AIR CAMPAIGH 


From its combat debut during the Spanish Civil War to its devastation of targets during the Blitzkrieg 
of 1939-1940, the Junkers Ju 87 Stuka proved a superb dive bombing platform and effective terror 
weapon, its Jericho Trumpets screeching as the gull-winged aircraft swept into a steep dive, delivering 
a maximum bombload of 500kg (1,100 pounds). 

Fully loaded at 4.92 tons (11,023 pounds) with a two-man crew, the Stuka was ponderously slow, 
its top speed only 390km/h (242mph), and required to fly straight for lengthy periods to deliver 
ordnance accurately. This combination proved deadly when confronted by RAF fighters. In just 
six days, August 12-18, 1940, a total of 41 Stukas were destroyed. Subsequently, the Ju 87 was 
withdrawn from the Battle of Britain. 





Bundesarchiv, Bild 146-1978-043-02 / CC-BY-SA 3.0 
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VENTRY 


=i GITY ON FIRE 


Eighty years ago one devastating air raid came fo symbolise the 
unprecedented destruction of the Blitz. Here, two eyewitnesses 
share their incredible stories of survival and endurance 





na clear night during 14-15 November 1940, 
almost 500 Luftwaffe aircraft conducted an 
unprecedented bombing raid against the English 
city of Coventry. Codenamed ‘Moonlight Sonata’, 
the raid lasted for 11 hours with the aim of 
destroying the city’s substantial war production industries. 
Around 500 tons of high explosives, 30,000 incendiary 
bombs and 50 landmines were dropped in the single most 
concentrated attack on a British city during WWII. 

Approximately 568 people were killed and over 1,000 injured 
but Coventry’s biggest loss was material. More than 43,000 
homes, which was just over 50 percent of the city’s housing 
stock, were destroyed or damaged while the smell and heat 
of the inferno reached the cockpits of the German bombers. 
Hundreds of shops and public buildings were also destroyed 
including — most notoriously — the 14th century St Michael’s 
Cathedral. King George VI is said to have wept when he visited 
the following day, while the Nazis coined a new German word 
‘coventrieren’ to describe utter destruction. 

Coventry came to symbolise a new kind of total war where 
apocalyptic destruction rained from the sky. However, the 
city recovered and its rebuilt cathedral is internationally 
recognised as a centre of peace. Coventry is also twinned 
with Kiel and Dresden — two German cities that also suffered 
almost complete obliteration. 

This spirt of reconciliation continues to endure with the 
Blitz’s remaining survivors. Two of them, Mary Lock and Dorothy 
Day, still remember what it was like to live through Coventry’s 
darkest hour. Both describe a night of terror, lives that were 
irrevocably changed and recovery in the face of adversity. 
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"900 TONS OF HIGH EXPLOSIVES, 
30,000 INCENDIARY BOMBS AND 30 
LANDMINES WERE DROPPED IN THE 
SINGLE MOST CONCENTRATED ATTACK 


ON A BRITISH CITY DURING WWII" 


Civilians walk through 
the ruins of Coventry 
while smoke rises 
through the air 





COVENTRY 


Image: Mary Lock 


Image: Mary Lock 





Mary Lock pictured 
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Mary Lock’s family home was destroyed by a landmine - an 





event that prompted her to join the Civil Defence Service 


on her 90th birthday 
orn in February 1923 as Mary Barry, 
B Lock grew up in the northwest Coventry 
suburb of Coundon. Although the 
city was notable for its industrial areas, she 
remembers the ancient character of the city 
centre, “It was full of Medieval buildings. There 
was the cathedral, which was magnificent on the 
inside, and next door was Priory Row, St Mary’s 
Guildhall and other buildings. They all had their 
own particular, distinctive presence because 
they weren’t all built at the same time.” 
Lock lived in a house on Three Spires 
Avenue, Coundon with her mother Ada, 
father Roland and two younger sisters. She 
was still at school when war was declared 
on 3 September 1939, “The main feeling | 
remember was fright. My parents were very 
distressed and frightened as to what was going 
to happen, how we had to be prepared for being 
bombed and how our lives would change.” 





Early Raids 

Roland, who was an engineer at the Daimler 
car factory in Coventry, applied his practical 
skills to defending his house and family, “He 


Below: Mary Lock (née 
Barry) pictured in her Fire 
Guards uniform during WWII 


decided to board up the windows of our house 
and dug up the lawn in the back garden to put 
in an Anderson shelter. It’s a good job he did 
because otherwise | wouldn't be here today.” 

Lock left school in 1940 and found 
work as a cashier for Barclays Bank in the 
neighbouring town of Bedworth. She initially 
commuted to work on a tram but early 
bombing raids destroyed or damaged the lines 
so she instead took the train from Coundon 
Road Station. At the same time her home area 
was beginning to come under attack, “Before 
November 1940, a landmine landed near a 
cinema in Crampers Field off Moseley Avenue. 
Polish airmen were being housed nearby but 
when the landmine was dropped they thought 
it was an airman that was coming down. They 
rushed out of the cinema to help but the mine 
went off and they lost their lives.” 

The Luftwaffe had been conducting air raids 
against Coventry since August 1940 and Lock 
was shaken, “Bombing was something that hit 
us hard because we had no knowledge of it 
and it was very scary. We all had to have gas 
masks with us and we’d also been issued with 





a number, which for our family was ‘QDPU39/3’. 
Each household had a number and you were 
advised to wear a bracelet with the number on 
it so that if you were killed they could recognise 
the body. | know that | was quite frightened and 
SO were our parents for our safety.” 


“The house fell down” 

14 November 1940 started ordinarily enough 
for Lock but events quickly took a turn for the 
worse in the evening, “On that day | came 
home from work and did perfectly normal 
things. However, the sirens then went off at 
about 9.00pm and we got behind chairs in the 
front room. At about 9.30-9.45pm something 
then floated down from the sky. It was about 
six feet long and looked like a person in the 
dark. Our father went outside to see what was 
going on. Three Spires Avenue was tree-lined 
and he saw something lying in the road with a 
sheet draped in the trees. He then came back, 
reported it to us and sat down.” 

The object turned out to be a high-explosive 
landmine and when some local people went 
to investigate they walked into a catastrophe, 
“We’re not entirely sure whether the landmine 
had a delayed action when it fell from the sky 
or whether it was touched by people trying to 
move it but it exploded around six houses. All 
of the blast came our way and the house fell 
down on us. There’s no doubt that my father 
saved our lives because we were the only 
house with boarded-up windows at the front. 
If we hadn’t had those shutters the broken 
glass from the blast would probably have 
killed or badly hurt us.” 

All of Lock’s family survived the explosion but 
their neighbours were not so lucky, “A young 
brother and sister had been killed in the house 
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COVENTRY 


nearest the landmine. Meanwhile, next door 
to them was a lady sheltering under the stairs 
but her husband was killed when he went to 
get her a drink. The man who lived in the next 
house to us had gone to see what this thing 
was and he was killed. However, his wife and 
son were OK as well as the people on the other 
side of their house. There was also an elderly 
lady in the other house next door to us who 
died although the younger people at the back 
survived. All told there were ten people killed 
around us on 14 November, including the men 
who investigated the landmine.” 

After the explosion, the Barry family quickly 
went into the Anderson shelter in their back 
garden, “All of this stuff had fallen on top 
of us but we walked out of the house alive. 
We were all going, ‘What’s happened to us?’ 
because there wasn’t a door to be seen 
when we walked out. We went into the shelter 
and it was a bright, cold night with all these 
incendiary bombs falling that lit up the sky. It 
was almost like daylight.” 

Although the shelter was full of water, Lock’s 
family took refuge in there for hours while an 
apocalypse descended on them, “We spent 
the rest of that night in that shelter while the 
incendiary bombs rained down like stars or 
confetti. There was also the roar of the planes 
coming over and of course these incendiaries 
set fire to all the houses around us. | remember 
hating being encased in this shelter. We were 
terrified and this went on until about seven 
o'clock the next morning.” 


—~ — 
= Winston Churchill pictured walking 
% through the ruins of Coventry 

Cathedral, 28°September 1941 
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“Devastation” 

Once the Luftwaffe aircraft departed and 
the ‘All Clear’ siren sounded on the morning 
of 15 November, the Barrys emerged to see 
a destroyed neighbourhood, “It was just 
devastation all around us. | stood in the 
street of Three Spires Avenue and all we 
had were the clothes we wore — no coats or 
anything like that. The house was a wreck, 
you couldn't live in it and six houses by us 
also had to be vacated. Can you imagine 
what my parents must have been feeling? 
They had three daughters but what was their 
life going to be after that?” 

Now homeless, Lock’s maternal aunt found 
the family standing in the street while she 
was serving as a volunteer ambulance driver 
nearby. The aunt offered to house the Barrys 
at her home in the nearby suburban village 
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of Keresley, although the family were initially 
evacuated to Tredington near Stratford-upon- 
Avon in south Warwickshire. Lock remained 

in Keresley for years, “There was so much 
devastation in Coventry and there were many 
other people looking for accommodation. There 
were no properties to buy and it was another 
two or three years before my father managed to 
buy a house for us to live in.” 

The destruction of the family home and the 
stressful upheaval was a great strain on Lock’s 
mother, “She did all the meals for my aunt, 
her husband and us in Keresley but | think 
the trauma and upset of being in somebody 
else’s house took a toll on her. She died when 
she was only 45 of bronchial pneumonia and 
that was a big shock to us all. | was 20 while 
my younger sisters were 18 and 15. She had 
indirectly died because of the Blitz so her death 


Image: Mary Lock 

















George VI walks through 
the streets of Coventry 
with Home Secretary 
‘Herbert Morrison, 

16 November 1940. 

The king’s visit was 
unannounced and many 
citizens were surprised 
to see him 


was another trauma that was brought on by 
the war.” Lock was now the eldest female in 
the family and took on many of her mother’s 
responsibilities, “We had to carry on, including 
my dad who kept working at Daimler. When 

we got our own house | became ‘head cook 
and bottle washer’ and | had moved from the 
Bedworth bank to the Rugby and then Coventry 
branches. It wasn’t so far for work so | now had 
the most time to keep the house going and for 
us to have some sort of life.” 


Fire Guards 

By 1943, Lock, her father and one of her 
sisters had all joined the Civil Defence Service 
to assist the war effort. Lock herself joined 
the Fire Guards, which had initially been 
formed as the Fire Watchers Order in 1940. 
Reformed as the Fire Guards in 1941, the 
service was responsible for monitoring the fall 
of incendiary bombs and passing on news of 
any fires to the regular National Fire Service. 
They could also put out fallen incendiaries by 
dousing them with buckets of sand and water 
or by smothering them. 


The only woman in her local division and 
the youngest member, Lock joined at a time 
when air raids against Coventry were gradually 
decreasing, “All of the men in the unit were old 
enough to be my father although when | joined 
the Fire Guards we hoped we could be of some 
use if there were more bombings.” 

Despite her age, Lock was selected to 
become the only female Fire Guards instructor 
in the city, “I don’t Know why | was chosen 
because we had to pass some kind of exercise 
to do the job. | must have been encouraged 
as the right sort of person to talk to people 
at meetings. We used to link up with the 
National Fire Service and go around various 
organisations to talk about stirrup pumps for 
the water, security and how to be prepared for 
any bombs dropping or fires that might occur.” 

Lock joined the Fire Guards as a response to 
her own experiences, “I think | joined because 
I'd lost my mother and our house because 
of the Blitz. My aunt’s volunteering with the 
ambulances was also a reason for joining the 
Civil Defence. It was something that | could 
do voluntarily to help people who were less 
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fortunate than me. | wanted to feel that | could 
and would do it.” Lock remained with the Fire 
Guards until they were disbanded at the end 
of WWII and she is now believed to be the last 
surviving wartime member of the Civil Defence 
Association from Coventry. 

Despite her traumatic experiences during the 
war, Lock reflects that mutual understanding 
between former enemies is key for reconciliation, 
“Whatever happens in life, whether it be 
arguments or discussions, it is never one sided... 
It’s incredible to think that it’s 80 years since [the 
Blitz] and how life has changed but we've all got to 
remember that message of forgiveness.” 


Mary Lock is a member of the Civil 
Defence Association. The CDA is 
the only UK organisation that 
represents past and serving 


volunteers engaged in Civil 
Defence activities. For 
aalelasmiaiielaaatslale)a mute 


www.civildefenceassociation.uk 
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ALOST MEDIEVAL GITY 


Coventry's historic buildings were not just destroyed by the Blitz but 
also by interwar and post-war redevelopers 





Unlike many other British industrial cities, Coventry 
had an ancient core with a distinguished past. 

It had been the fourth-wealthiest English city 
during the Late Middle Ages and hosted several 
parliaments in the 15th century. Its regional 
importance was reflected in its architecture and 
many of its Medieval and Tudor buildings survived 
into the 20th century. 

Before WWII, Coventry’s city centre was like a 
Midlands version of York with many half-timbered 
houses, narrow streets and its large 14th century 
cathedral. However, contrary to popular perception, 
the destruction of Coventry’s heritage began before 
the war. During the 18th-19th centuries its ancient 
city gates were dismantled while a preserved 
Medieval street called Butcher Row was demolished 
by the local Corporation (Council) in 1936. 


All images © Getty unless otherwise stated 





Nevertheless, the war did inflict grievous 
damage on Coventry’s remaining Medieval 
and Tudor architecture. The destruction of the 
cathedral was the most famous example but 
other destroyed buildings included a grand 15th 
century house called Old Palace Yard and a street 
called Priory Row. Even after the war, redevelopers 
tore down historic buildings to make way for a 
ring road so the loss of historic Coventry was not 
entirely down to the Luftwaffe. 

However, remarkable examples of Coventry’s 
distant past still survive such as Holy Trinity 
Church, St Mary’s Guildhall, Ford’s Hospital, 
Spon Street and Christ Church Spire. Even the 
destroyed St Michael’s Cathedral’s intact spire 
remains the third tallest in England at 90 
metres (295 feet) high. 





Above: A view down a cobbled lane of St 
Michael’s Cathedral in 1866 


Left: Ford’s Hospital was founded 
in 1509 as an almshouse but was 
severely damaged in November 
1940. It was one of the few 
damaged timber buildings to be 
restored after the war 
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Right: The interior of aml 
St Michael’s Cathedral 
before it was destroyed. 
Built during the 14th 
century, St Michael’s 
was the largest parish 
church in England 
before it was elevated to 
cathedral status in 1918 
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CITY ON FIRE 


“REDEVELOPERS 
TORE DOWN 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS 
TO MAKE WAY FOR A 
RING ROAD SO THE 
LOSS OF HISTORIC 
COVENTRY WAS NOT 
ENTIRELY DOWN 10 
THE LUFTWAFFE” 


The ‘Three Spires’ of Coventry 
pictured during the 19th century. 
All three still survive today 
although in a vastly changed 
urban environment 























Above: Butcher Row 
was bulldozed in 
1936 to make way 
for a car-friendly 
street layout. Its eee - 
demolition was eee: & 
conducted despite 2 
many protests and 
proposed alternative 
solutions 


Right: Old Palace 
Yard was completely 
destroyed during 
the Blitz of 14-15 
November 1940. The 
complex had once . 
hosted King James II tot 
in 1687 : f 
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COVENTRY 


Images: Dorothy Day 


Images: Dorothy Day 


A GHILD'S 
PERSPECTIVE 


Dorothy Day was only six years old in 1940 and she 
endured not just the Blitz but subsequent bombings 
across the United Kingdom as her parents tried to evacuate her to safety 





Above: Day moved to 
Spain where she has 
lived for many decades 


ay was born as Dorothy Smout in 
1) 1934 as the youngest child of her 

mother (also called Dorothy) and 
father Samuel. With her elder sister Joan, the 
Smout family lived in Mulliner Street which was 
located between the northern Coventry areas of 
Foleshill and Stoke. The street was surrounded 
by industrial works that were converted to war 
production from 1939. This included a large 
factory that was run by the Admiralty and 
another that made ammunition. 

Despite being only five years old when war 
broke out, Day still has memories of that day, 
“| do remember it because | was in hospital 
having my tonsils out. | heard about it by 
word of mouth rather than radio because my 
parents came to visit me and | overheard them 
talking. It didn’t mean a lot to me of course 
because | was So young.” 


“The war didn’t worry us” 

Day’s father Sam was a carpenter by trade and 
worked as a patternmaker for the Armstrong 
Whitworth aircraft company. Armstrong 
Whitworth’s factory was based in the village of 
Baginton south of Coventry and made military 
aircraft such as the A.W.38 Whitley medium 
bomber. Patternmaking for this work was a 
skilled job and as such Sam was exempt from 
military service, “They would first make the 
aircraft in patterned wood because that’s what 
they were largely made of in those days. He 
wasn't called up because he was in a reserved 
occupation, as were all the men in my family. 
My uncle Andrew was a coppersmith and he 
worked for a company that made parts for gas 
meters but it was converted to make bullets 
and other ammunition. Similarly, my maternal 





grandfather worked in the Morris car factory as 
a turner and his company was also converted 
to the war effort.” 

Although she was now living in a city that 
had become a centre for war production, 

Day was largely shielded from the conflict, “1 
started nursery at Red Lane School and not 
much actually changed. At that age | was still 
enjoying life and we were just a little family 
with my parents and sister Joan who was two 
years older than me. The war didn’t worry us 
at all at that point.” 

This period of relative normality did not last 
long as the Luftwaffe began to bomb Coventry. 
Sam began an exhausting daily routine when 
he joined the city’s special constables, “You 
had to join something if you were in a reserved 
occupation so he joined the police. He had to 
work in the daytime at the factory and then go 
on duty at night. He would patrol the streets, 
often with a friend from Armstrong Whitworth 
called Arthur Pyle, to make sure that people 
were Safe and that there were no robberies. 
When places were bombed they would help 
get people out of destroyed buildings. It was 
a horrible job really.” 

The reality of the war was now beginning to 
impact on Day as she was sheltered from raids, 
“We initially had a shelter under the stairs by 
the gas meter where Joan and | used to sleep 
when the sirens sounded. My parents put 
blankets on the floor but also papered the walls 
with comics, which we would look at with a 
torch. A little mouse eventually made a hole in 
the comics and frightened us to death!” 

Under the stairs soon proved to be a 
dangerous place and an Anderson shelter 
was constructed in the back garden, “It had a 
concrete floor with a long seat that we could 
lie on but it was very damp. The ceiling was 
rounded and made from corrugated iron with an 
Opening at one end where you could scramble 
out. All of the concrete area was beneath ground 
level but the top was also covered in soil.” 


A “terrific fire” 
In the period before 14 November 1940, 
Day began to notice the city’s increasing air 
defences, “We didn’t of course realise how 
bad the raid was going to be but we did 
see barrage balloons starting to appear 
around Coventry. There was one not very 
far from us on a big common. On the night 
of the actual Blitz you could see these 


Left: Dorothy Day (née Smout) aged six years 
old in a souvenir photograph from 1940 





balloons in the sky, which were supposed to 
stop the planes getting anywhere near the city 
or factories. There were also searchlights which 
were manned by the Home Guard that were 
switched on when the planes were coming.” 

On the night of the Blitz, Day and her 
family went into the shelter, “When the sirens 
sounded we had to put our coats on, grab a 
blanket, run out to the shelter and down we 
went inside. We already had earplugs down 
there and we put those on to protect ourselves 
from the noise of the bombs and planes. 
| was with my mother and sister while my 
grandmother lived next door. In her shelter were 
my aunties Gwen and Else so all of us women 
were with each other while the men in the 
family were out doing what they had to do.” 

As Day entered the shelter she saw the Blitz 
in full progress, “Il remember seeing these 
searchlights and barrage balloons and even the 
outlines of planes when they were dropping the 
bombs. It was as though the Germans didn’t 
care where they dropped them but instead 
hoped they would hit the target. The aircraft 
would get caught in the searchlights and there 
was a particular noise from German aeroplanes 
as you heard them getting nearer and nearer.” 

In some ways, Day’s youth insulated her 
from the full terror of that night but what she 
witnessed remains fresh in her memory, “1 
must have been frightened. There was no 
light anywhere and if you wanted to go to the 
toilet while you were in the shelter you had to 


dash out. When | went to the toilet | looked 
up and all | could see in the distance was 
this glow, which was the terrific fire in the city 
centre. There were the planes in the sky but 
you were in darkness in the shelter. It was 
pretty scary.” 

Day and her family all survived that night 
and were fortunate that their house, as 
well as her grandmother’s home, was not 
damaged, “Where we lived bombs had been 
dropped here, there and everywhere. Further 
up the street a house had been completely 
demolished and almost the end of the street 
had been destroyed. We were very lucky.” 

Meanwhile, Day’s father had been through 
a dreadful night trying to rescue civilians, “1 
remember my dad coming home and telling my 
mum about where they’d had to drag people 
out of houses that had been flattened. Getting 
people out of rubble, whether they were alive or 
dead, was part of the police’s job and they also 
had to identify everybody. It wasn’t just a case 
of dragging them out; the police had to know 
who they were and who was left. Everything 
had to be logged so it was a lot of work. He 
must have been scared when he went out and 
rescued everybody else because he wouldn’t 
know if we’d still be there when he [returned].” 

Despite the carnage, Day’s parents 
remained calm, “They never panicked in front 
of us so they did a good job. They would try to 
make the Blitz almost like a game when they 
said we had to sleep in the shelter rather than 
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CITY ON FIRE 


The city centre pictured shrouded 


in a cloak of smoke and drizzle as 
people wander in a daze through 
the ruins, 15 November 1940 


Above: Special Constable 
Samuel Smout’s tin helmet 


Britain's police forces were bolstered by large numbers of volunteers 
during WWII although they had an unenviable task of maintaining law 


and order in extreme circumstances 


In 1939 many young policemen were armed 
forces reservists and police numbers sharply 
declined as its members left to fight. The gaps 
were filled by volunteers who were either too 
old to fight or working in reserved occupations. 
AN 0) 0) ce) 41 pats 1i=1 ham mol O MOL O10 (21 ¢-m-) ol eure] Mexe)al-it-]e) (5 
atom=vidals) am elsver-laat-Mmallicidlaa(sMact-del(-] mee) milers) a) 
fo} mexelaldaloleacoeme)amrelelavmelelele-miaal-Jamanlo\ mere) ellen 
These numbers expanded the police service 
lohYmrol OM ol-] mex-Jalmr-lidaleler-dpMmantom el-lacidleatem-) el-lelr-)) 
constables were unpaid. 

aM at=m ele) itexsm-melUhu(-t-mlaleracy--i-ce mi celaem-ie-lalerslae| 
law enforcement to wartime priorities such 
as preventing widespread looting and fraud, 


enforcing blackouts, assisting rescue services 
and pursuing military deserters. All police 
ro) hi (ex=) Pm ale UKel Labo) elcLert=| mere) al-ie-]e)(=t-mmm allem daly 
power to arrest but the pressures of the war 
led to an increased sickness rate across British 
forces. The Metropolitan Police alone lost 
345,600 days to sickness in 1945 compared 
Koy Ray lec 010 [a Ro ho 

Nevertheless, despite the wartime burdens 
1d atom ole) |(ex-m olotor= lato mal r-delhmact-) l-ceq cole ors] au leit lan 
(olVi gl at=mdalom =) [eam Olal-mexe)aalaatsvalecice)macelccremelelalarsd 
air raids, “The calm and authoritative way of the 
FZorele ts ar=aelaqxem =fele)e\mel(e mantel c-maomel(-jel-1m er-lal (es 
dat-lam-lahvarslaalelelal ae) meymileit-1mm e) ce) ey-F-x-laler- me 


- The Foleshill Division of coven Me pecial 
* constables in luding SC Samuel Smout (back 
row, middle), 11 June 1944 
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COVENTRY 


the house. But, of course, they didn’t know 
how safe we all would be.” 


Failed evacuations 

Because of the extreme destruction, Day’s 
parents understandably tried to evacuate their 
children away from danger. While her father 
remained working, the rest of the family moved 
to the small Warwickshire town of Kenilworth, 
“My grandparents had started to rent a little 
cottage there to escape the bombing. It was 
only a one-up-one-down building and you had to 
go through a garden to get to it but we stayed 
with them after the Blitz.” 

Day’s father arranged for his family to live 
in a flat above a chemist’s shop in the town 
square but disaster struck again just one 
week after the Coventry Blitz on 21 November 
1940, “The sirens went off one night in 
Kenilworth of all places. Next to our cottage 
was a church where there was a cellar for the 
boiler and storing coke. When the sirens went 
off we slept on top of this pile of coke but the 
Germans dropped a landmine on the flat we 
were due to move into the next day. It was 
destroyed, So we were very lucky.” 

Twenty-six people were killed in Kenilworth 
that night and the family moved from there to 
Barrow-in-Furness in Cumbria, “My dad came 
from there and we stayed with an auntie. 
Barrow was a big ship-building dockyard but it 
hadn’t been bombed at that point. We started 


Image: Wiki / PD / Jules & Jenny 
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school there but then Barrow was bombed so 
we came back to Coventry again.” 

When Day returned to Coventry she saw the 
devastation that the Blitz had wrought, “The 
cathedral and city centre were just a big heap 
of rubble. We couldn't visit the inside of the 
cathedral because there was just the basic 
outline of the walls with masonry everywhere. 
There were places that still stood but there 
were other places that had disappeared with 
big holes in the ground.” 

Alarmed by the continual bombings, Day’s 
parents decided to evacuate the children even 
further afield, “A distant relation had some 
relatives at Aberdare in Wales so they said 
they would take us. We stayed with them but 
then again Aberdare was bombed in the middle 
of the town so we returned once more to 
Coventry. Wherever we went it was almost like 
fate was following us. However, because we 
were so young what happened to us more or 
less felt like an adventure.” 


“| learned a lot” 

The family gave up on evacuation but they now 
had to live in a ruined city. Life continued but 
it was tinged with tragedy, “Life had got to go 
on and you still had to go to school and do 
shopping etc. We continued to visit the centre 
but there were largely just heaps of rubbish. We 
just got on with things and | wasn’t distressed 
because | was so young. It must have 
affected my parents very much and next to 
the Hippodrome Theatre was a mass grave of 
people who had been killed. There were other 
air raids afterwards but | can only remember 





Left: Coventry Cathedral was re-consecrated in 1962 
with a new building designed by Sir Basil Spence. The 
modernist structure is architecturally blended with the 
old St Michael’s Cathedral 


the sirens and not knowing where the bombs 
were going to drop. | can’t remember anything 
like the main night of the Blitz.” 

Coventry’s citizens eventually became weary, 
“By the end of the war we were quite tired 
because of the restrictions. The rationing was 
terrible because you lived on so little but my 
mum worked wonders. For example, we had 
nothing to make a cake and instead of butter 
she used liquid paraffin. It tasted alright but it 
was a sign she was desperate. However, we 
always had food because we grew vegetables 
and had some chickens, although we lost food 
coupons for keeping those. Nevertheless, their 
eggs were a great lifeline.” 

When VE Day arrived, Mulliner Street finally 
celebrated with a big street party where 
neighbours contributed rationed food. In 
the post-war period, Coventry was rebuilt 
and prosperity returned, “It recovered very 
well because there was a lot of industry and 
plenty of work so people were more affluent. 
The motor industry flourished and the new 
cathedral was beautiful, particularly on the 
inside. To walk into it from the ruins of the old 
cathedral is really lovely.” 

Day’s early years were largely shaped by 
WWII but her parents ensured that she wasn’t 
traumatised, “| was very fortunate because 
they were fantastic. For example, when we were 
being evacuated my father would make us toys 
in his shed when he was on his own. It was 
things like that kept our childhood going.” 

With the hindsight of 80 years, Day says the 
Blitz was a personally formative experience, “| 
do feel that | learned a lot from the war. | have 
good and bad memories from that time but 
mostly good. You survive these things if you’re 
lucky and you learn from those experiences. 
Some people don’t recover from things like that 
but most do and it’s a part of life.” 
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D-DAY AIR ASSAULT: 
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Supported by the United States and Canada as 
well as troops from the then occupied nations, 
the 4th of June marked the Western Allies return 
to France after the humiliation of the evacuation 
from Dunkirkin 1940. 

The invasion required the Allies to hold total air 
superiority over the Normandy landing grounds. 
The lead up to the day had seen thousands of 
sorties carried out by Allied aircraft. From heavy - 
bombers relentlessly pounding targets of 
strategic importancein France, to fighter # 
bombers such as the Hawker Typhoon ~ 
that attacked enemy troop, : / 
formations and smaller 
targets, the Allied air 
assault was total. Due 
to the distance from = / 
Normandy to the / 
8) @ee Bie 
PNT cmitele me = ‘ 





s 


foothold onthe ~~ 


French coast, 
small temporary — 
airfields were immediately | 
established which gave 

the Allies the opportunity to 

fly more sorties and to be closer to the 
action. Some of these airfields were so close 
to the frontline they suffered mortar attacks. 
These airfields were to prove their worth, mad 
and with the help of Allied airpower Hitler's - 
armies were pushed further and further back, -| 
culminating in the defeat of Nazi Germany just 


eleven months later. | 
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FIGHTERS 


Eighty years ago, the Blitz was in full swing, but the RAF was initially all but impotent in 
efforts to effectively counter nocturnal attacks. However, skilled piloting and technological 
innovation soon saw the nighttime defenders gain significant victories over the Luftwaffe 


WORDS ANDY SAUNDERS 
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hen the Luftwaffe 

reley=) alee) ar-1e Mm iesmereNairaane 
attacks against airfields, 
aircraft factories and 

other parts of Britain’s 
defence infrastructure in early September 
MRCY-TO Mm dUldallaycam latsicor-\emralox-))aloiau me) ale le)amr-lare| 
other cities, it was of course a relief to a 
beleaguered RAF Fighter Command. Yet at the 
same time, it was something of a bittersweet 
moment. While the pressure was off the 
fighter defences, those same defences stood 
all but powerless to stop the night attacks — at 
least in any meaningful manner. 

Part of the problem lay in the fact that RAF 
Fighter Command had been very much geared- 
up as a day fighter force, with relatively scant 
reldccralule) alm eyo] Mmcomearomel6(-r1e(e)ameymalrciaicie|palc 
defence. In any event, pre-war preparations for 
the air defence of Britain were largely predicated 
(o)amaarom alolice)amuatelmnciarsiaa\mele)aalelciacmivelelromareye 
be able to see their military targets by night. 
Similarly, any defending fighter pilots would 
be unlikely to be able to see any attackers, 
either. Therefore relatively little emphasis was 
placed on night-fighting development. All this, 
of course, did not foresee the advent of radar 
or mass night-time attacks on British cities and 
(oXo)palant=)ceirolmre lace ml arelUtsiadt-] mea lex leon 

The thinking of planners during the 1930s 
was very much along the lines that British 
fighters would simply need to defend against 
daylight attackers crossing the North Sea 
flying from their German bases. It was 
considered — not unreasonably — that these 
bombers would be unescorted because of 
the long range. For that same reason, the 





Boulton Paul Defiant four-gun turret fighter 
was conceived as a ‘bomber destroyer’, the 
ahe=yal ace) amm eX-) [ara komcr-l] mlalnemelare(-1icyale(-lemelelen| ell 
streams and simply pick them off. None of 
this, of course, foresaw that German bombers 
would operate from bases in France and 
Belgium, with fighter escorts based right up 
on the Channel coast. In many respects, RAF 
Fighter Command had been wrong-footed as 
to how it might likely be required to defend 
Britain. That is notwithstanding the excellent 
infrastructure supporting Fighter Command 
through the world’s first integrated air defence 
(oxo) anvant=]ale m=) alemexelaluge)im-)'s-10-10 0mm @) ame DLO) 761 ay 23 
System’. For all that, though, nocturnal 
defence seemed fatally lacking. 


“TWAS ONE OF THOSE 
SELECTED 10 GO, ALTHOUGH 
| HAD NEVER FLOWN A 
HURRICANE AT NIGHT. | 
DEEMED IT POLITIC NOT 10 
REVEAL THIS FACT AT SUCH A 
AY I 


For the Luftwaffe, which suffered grievous 
combat losses during the daylight phase of 
the Battle of Britain, round-the-clock attacks 
(o) alu me) alele)aur-]alemelaals)arer-alucctome)am ole) elelt-1ulear 
beginning on 7 September 1940, at least 





RAF NIGHT FIGHTERS 


alfcdalifedaiccte Melal—mcyien] &)(-mce (61 eam (@\ot-1 om) im Ole) An 6\ 16> 
by night (which did not require fighter escort) 
were significantly less than those suffered 

by day. Of course, it wasn’t rocket science. 
And the Luftwaffe was very much aware that 
the RAF’s night-fighting capability — much 

like its own at that time — would be unable to 
effectively counter a nocturnal assault. 

TalhareliName fe \ alta al ere late (e1.ccmere)aidialel-xemlame-|ale(cian 
with night raids. Inevitably, those daylight raids 
resulted in continued heavy losses by the 
bomber force, while night bombers remained 
relatively immune from the limited fighter 
defences and ineffective anti-aircraft guns. 

It is not surprising, then, that mass daylight 
attacks all but petered out by early October. 
However, despite the paucity of its night-fighting 
capability, the RAF recognised at an early stage 
of the war that it needed to do more with what 
i melviacsale\vmarelemcomar- laren 

Initially, and dedicated night-fighting 
squadrons aside, RAF Fighter Command 
regularly committed day fighters to defensive 
patrols by night. Generally, these were by 
single Hurricanes or Spitfires that were sent 
off on patrol lines to search for raiders. 
Successes were minimal, although some early 
and somewhat surprising ‘kills’ were achieved 
even before the Battle of Britain had started, 
let alone the Blitz having commenced. These 
were achieved on the night of 19/20 June 
1940, over East Anglia, when Spitfires of 19 
and 74 Squadrons brought down three Heinkel 
111s of Kampfgeschwader 4. They were, 
though, unusual successes. And night-fighter 
operations by single-seat fighters were as 
hazardous as they were unproductive. Pilot 


a 
Presentation of a salver toa 
night fighter squadron 

to commemorate the downing of 
its 100th enemy aircraft 
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Officer Peter Parrot, a Hurricane pilot with 145 
Squadron at RAF Westhampnett, told how it 
was, “We were surprised to be ordered to put 
three of our number over on night readiness 
on 8 August 1940, the first time we had 
been called for this duty. | was one of those 
selected to go, although | had never flown a 
Hurricane at night. | deemed it politic not to 
reveal this fact at such a late stage. It was, 
| suppose, inevitable that | should draw the 
short straw and be the first to go if we were 
scrambled. And | was. 
“Taxiing to the flarepath was another 
innovation — at walking speed with an 
airman on each wing tip to guide me. 
As | took-off, there was no visible 
late) dy4o)abarsiemm mere) aler-yalag-1t-reme)pmuale: 
blind flying instruments. As | 
climbed, | saw both searchlight 
beams seeking targets and 
likeKsjalorsme)ar-lalareliaereelal 


A pilot and gunner climb 
into their RAF Blenheim 
aircraft for a night 
fighter patrol 
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shells. | next noticed the Hurricane was 
gaining height rather slowly. | scanned the 
instruments. All was reassuringly normal. No 
red lights. Wait a minute! In concentrating on 
the flying instruments, | had omitted to raise 
the undercarriage. Rectifying this improved the 
rate of climb considerably and having reached 
the height ordered, | levelled off and headed 
towards the action. 

“Then, | was almost immediately caught 
and totally blinded by a searchlight. No matter 
what evasive action | took | was held in the 
beam. | asked the controller to have the light 
doused, to no avail. To lose the beam | had to 
get out of its range. This | eventually did whilst 
worrying | would become a target for the anti- 
aircraft guns as | was very nicely illuminated, 
idar-lal@a elem cia manlelear 

“Recovering my night vision took a while, 
but | was recalled after a fruitless hour. As | 
came in, the Merlin crackled with great jets 





of bluish flame issuing from the exhaust. A 
judicious adjustment of the throttle and | got 
the same result. It played havoc with your 
night vision just at the point when you needed 
it most. It had been more nerve-wracking than 
fighting the Luftwaffe!” 

Parrot had been lucky, but a good many 
Spitfire and Hurricane pilots were lost on 
operations such as these. One was Sgt. H. N. 
Howes, a Hurricane pilot with 85 Squadron. 

An experienced fighter pilot in the Battles 

of France and Britain, Howes shot down at 
least ten enemy aircraft by day, shared in 

the destruction of others, claimed several as 
damaged as well as some ‘probables’. Awarded 
the DFM, he was killed on 22 December 1940 
after losing control during a futile ‘Fighter Night’ 
patrol. But it hadn’t all been about Spitfires and 
Hurricanes trying to ‘stop the gap’ at night. 

On the same night as the success over East 
Anglia on 19/20 June, Bristol Blenheims of 23 





Squadron had joined that particular fray, with 
one crew sharing in the destruction of one of 
the Heinkels hit by the Spitfires, and another 
crew shooting one down on the coast. But 
these crews had relied on the ‘Mk 1 eyeball’ 
to find their quarry in the night sky. Down on 
the Sussex coast at RAF Ford, though, the 
newly formed Fighter Interception Unit was 
developing night-fighting techniques as well as 
Talidkchalaycae) el-la-lale)alcmyVidamualomaro\melaneley-1ce mal 
CAV ia exe) a aksmlalec)cers)eldle)aymat-ler-lan=re len elanissalemr-lale, 
on 23/24 July a Blenheim of the FIU made 
the first claim using the new equipment: a 
Dornier 17Z over the English Channel. Some 
doubt, however, existed about the claim by 
Flying Officer Ashfield and Pilot Officer Morris. 
To show that Al worked, solid wreckage was 
needed on the ground; in other words, an 
absolutely confirmed ‘kill’. That, however, 
would be some time coming. Quantitatively, 
though, the force of RAF night fighters was 


theoretically strong enough to inflict serious 
losses on the raiders, but qualitatively its 
equipment was poor, the new technology 
insufficiently developed. 


“PARROT HAD BEEN LUCKY, 
BUT A GOOD MANY SPITFIRE 
AND HURRICANE PILOTS 
WERE LOST ON OPERATIONS 
SUCH AS THESE” 


WTeFeTaN ali ommsine) Ohrex=] @Mel- Nailed #ltclacmere)alalalerore 
the battle. One or two, quite remarkably, 
achieved a reasonable degree of Success on 
what became known as ‘Cats-Eyes’ patrols — 
using eyesight rather than radar. One such was 


A pilot climbs into a 
Hawker Hurricane in 
service as a night fighter 


RAF NIGHT FIGHTERS 


Hurricane pilot Flight Lieutenant Richard Playne 
Stevens DSO, DFC & Bar, who became the 
highest scoring ‘ace’ of the Blitz, shooting down 
no less than 14 raiders using his remarkable 
night vision (See History of War issue 75). But 
he was an exception to the general rule. 

Also pressed into the night defence role 
were the Boulton Paul Defiant squadrons. 
An abject failure against fighter-defended 
bombers by day, they achieved reasonable 
success by night — although still far removed 
from their inception as ‘bomber destroyers’. 
The way forward, clearly, was to get Al to 
the point of being an effective weapon and 
ldalcmelcwVio1(e) ¢)aal=1alene) mom C1c0)0 | arom Oxolalage)ii-xe 
Interception (GCI) system. Important, too, was 
the ‘right’ aircraft to fit the Al into. Fortuitously, 
the new Bristol Beaufighter — initially conceived 
as a day fighter, too — was already being 
brought into service in the night fighting role. It 
was ideally suited for fitment with Al. 
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RAF NIGHT FIGHTERS 


© Getty 


Finally, on the night of 14/15 November 1940, 
mlycdalmmle)alameselalaliarcdarelanMml ame Mi =icr-lenircd alco) ae) i 
604 Squadron, intercepted a Junkers 88 of I/ 
KG54 over the West Sussex coast after his radar 
operator picked the raider up on his Al set. The 
bomber was hit in a fusillade by 20mm cannon 
shells and .303 rounds, plunging to earth at 
East Wittering, Sussex. Later, the press would 
FeTUfom@xelalaliarcdarqlanurelalemcd\Vomallaamaal-m~)0)100(-1 am Ore les 
Eyes’, it being suggested he had exceptional 
night vision like his contemporary, Richard 
SI UCAV clon OLU)alaviatcdare| pam arc ltcremearom al(elcarelaniommelele 
in the interests of preserving the Al radar secret 
he endured the pretence that it was all down to 
a diet of carrots; a silly tale that nevertheless 
gained credibility with the British public! 

Of the reality, Cunnigham’s biographer, C. 

F. Rawnsley wrote, “At last, after all the long 
months of trial and error, of strain and worry 
relaleMiaursiae~1ale)anm atom lesb lalaliaycdar<lealmaralemexe)pal~ 
to grips with the enemy. The good news was 
flashed immediately to Group HQ, to Fighter 
Command HQ and to the Air Ministry. There was 
solid wreckage on the ground to justify the faith 
of all those who had worked so hard for so long 
to bring the radar night fighter into its own.” 

In terms of Britain’s aerial night defence, a 
corner had been turned. The C-in-C, RAF Fighter 
Command, Air Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, was 
heartened by the news. Of his predecessor, Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Dowding’s biographer 
noted, “He was sorry to lose the chance of 
seeing to fruition his work on airborne radar 
and the like, especially as it had reached a 
very interesting stage.” 

Certainly, it was the case that by early 
1941, Britain’s night fighting capability was in 
a much better place. In other areas, too, there 
were developments. Among them, radar-guided 
AA guns and radar searchlights. Meanwhile, 
the Mosquito was under development and 


ultimately proved a potent night fighter. 
Nevertheless, even by the spring of 1941, 
German raiders were statistically unlikely to 
encounter RAF night fighters. 


“THE GERMANS ACHIEVED 
A CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT 
OF DAMAGE FOR RELATIVELY 
INSIGNIFICANT LOSSES IN 
AIRCRAFT AND CREWS” 


Generally, it is accepted that the Blitz 
ended on 11 May 1941, this coinciding 
with the German assault on Russia. A 
consequence of the Germans turning their 
attention eastwards was that the Luftwaffe 
could no longer sustain the intensity of air 
attacks on Britain and the Blitz finally petered 
out after just eight months and five days. 

Although the Blitz had failed to bring about 
the collapse the Germans anticipated, it 
had not been unprofitable for them. Most 
rewarding had been the adverse affect on 
British aircraft production, seriously impaired 
by the destruction of factories and the 
enforced dispersal of plant. 

The Germans also inflicted heavy 
commercial and residential damage. More 
idar-[amelalom aaliiice)amalelelsiotsm\ (<a om el-] anr-loto1e mele 
destroyed, and casualties sustained by the 
civilian population were nearly 45,000 killed 
and some 50,000 injured. However, the Blitz 
was far from being a strategic victory. 

As widespread as the damage was, its affect 
on overall production was not serious. In the 
(o)al=} fe 105240] melas 016) @e= an 10 [>] May AOMO10] OMe) alm) im ierere, 
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stocks were destroyed, and oil stocks were 
depleted by less than half of one per cent. 
Dye Taare leXmco mere) palanlelaller- lke) alseamcey- (6 MmcO Meo li mr-lale 
telephone services were serious at times but 
repairs quickly effected. At no stage did it 
appear that permanent irreparable damage was 
being done, or the ability of the country to wage 
war would be impaired. Nor was there any real 
Nicer tl aketore Me) im ante) ¢=)(om cor~ (eval |aycandalom ele) [len ialci ec: 
idalcm 016) 0)0|r-1d(olam ele] (Mie) Kexomaalomoxe) <1 aalaalolalance) 
sue for peace as the Germans hoped. 

It must be conceded, though, that the 
(CTeTdaatelakowreleialcacxe mo Mee) alsy(eloig-1e)(omelpalelelare 
of damage for relatively insignificant losses 
in aircraft and crews. Wholesale destruction 
and disruption had been achieved for the loss 
(ol alm a}ts4almme) e\-1e-1e(elalome)mr-16le 6) mo OLOmele)anlel-16 
aircraft. The campaign had been conducted at 
no great expense to the Luftwaffe, but militarily 
had achieved little more than to force the RAF 
re] ALO AVR AN AMON Cc1K-] [alt=] e2X-m ale lanle\-1e-me) manl-lamrel ale 
equipment in Britain when they were sorely 
needed elsewhere. 

The Blitz taught much to both sides, but 
one thing was particularly clear: truly effective 
strategic bombing could only be achieved by 
directing an enormous weight of bombs at vital 
objectives, such as power installations, aircraft 
industry and ports. For much of the Second 
World War, this was beyond the capability of any 
nation. It was certainly beyond the capability of 
Germany in the period from September 1940 
through to the spring of 1941. 

In that respect, it might be concluded 
that, effective or not, the RAF’s night 
fighting capability across 1940 and 1941 
did not greatly influence the outcomes of 
the Blitz one way or any other. Neither did 
its existence greatly hamper the Luftwaffe’s 
efforts, even when the RAF’s prowess at 
night was greatly improved. 


A German plane shot 
down during the night over 
England, 13 March 1941 
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Despite being vastly outnumbered, the breeks managed to d wens 
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n the summer of 480 BCE, the Persian 

King Xerxes | invaded mainland Greece 
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warships. No one today believes those 
numbers, but the invasion was the largest 
Greece had ever seen. Ostensibly, it was to 
punish two Greek cities, Athens and Eretria, for 
their part in a revolt of Persian vassal states in 
lonia 15 years earlier. The resources brought 
to bear, however, reveal that the conquest of 
Greece was Xerxes’s real intention, adding it to 
his western provinces. This quest would reach 
its climax at the Battle of Salamis. 

As the Persians advanced across the 
Hellespont and down through Greece, they — 
reached the pass of Thermopylae by land an 
Artemisium by sea. There the Greeks lad C 


ane ot - most were smaller and looked to Spar 


Persia were known as ‘medisers’ (the Medes 
being synonymous with the Persians since 
exe) da mmer=|aalommace)aamealsmcr-lenlcmale)aalcitc laren mwale 
earlier plan to meet and delay the Persian 
advance further north, at Tempe, had to 

lelowre] Oro] alele) ao1e m=] ale maalicmac\ cre lism uate ante l(e) 6 
problem for the Greeks — unity. 


An alliance of city states 
Greece at this time was a very loose collection 
of city states, governed in different ways and 


with different languages and interests. The oe 


The two largest city states, Athens and. 
_ were atypical of the majority of other cit 
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This 1868 painting 
shows moments of the 
battle: Xerxes jumping 

from his throne and 
Artemisia firing arrows 
into the Greeks 
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Xerxes became king after his father, Darius I, 
died in 486 BCE 


helotry, which allowed the Spartan citizens 
(Spartiates) to concentrate on military training. 
Sparta was therefore the natural military leader 
of Greece. Unfortunately, their concerns were 
mostly localized (helots outnumbering Spartans 
by up to 20 to one), and it took a great deal 
of persuasion to get the Spartans to venture 
out of the Peloponnese. Athens, by contrast, 
controlled a large land base in Attica and had 
a fledgling political system, democracy, which 
was barely 30 years old. Athens was a hotbed 
of capitalism and new ideas in drama and 
philosophy. She was confident and put herself 
forward as Sparta’s equal. Athens had defeated 
the first attempt to punish its involvement 
in the lonian Revolt ten years earlier at the 
Battle of Marathon, where Athens almost 
single-handedly defeated a (much smaller) 
Persian army. Athens probably knew that other 
attempts would follow and developed a navy 
of triremes in the 480s BCE. The man most 
responsible for this was the populist Athenian 
statesman, Themistocles, and he would have a 
major part to play at Salamis. 

Thermopylae was never intended to be a 
decisive stand, even though the defeat of 
the 300 Spartans (all the city sent) has gone 
down in history as such. There were also 7/00 
Thespians and 400 Thebans at that defeat 
but their sacrifice has been all but ignored. The 
other cities’ soldiers had already withdrawn, 
and fierce debate ensued to keep the alliance 
together. The Spartans, along with the other 
states of the Peloponnese, were in favour 
of withdrawing to their peninsula, building 
a wall across the Isthmus of Corinth and 
defending their homeland. At the same time 
as Thermopylae, the combined navy of Greek 
triremes had gathered at Artemisium. The 
Greeks had 271 triremes according to the 
historian Herodotus (our best source for the 
Persian Wars). This fleet was dominated by 
the 127 ships from Athens. Facing them 
were perhaps 800 Persian ships. The Greeks 
were massively outnumbered, but they had 
advantages. The Persians had already lost one- 
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The death of Xerxes’s brother Ariabignes 
during the battle 


"ATHENS WAS A HOTBED OF 
CAPITALISM AND NEW IDEAS 
IN DRAMA AND PHILOSOPHY. 
SHE WAS CONFIDENT AND 
PUT HERSELF FORWARD AS 
SPARTA'S EQUAL" 


third of their fleet due to storms and not knowing 
the weather patterns of the western Aegean 
Sea. At Artemisium the Persians despatched 
200 ships to round the island of Euboea and cut 
off the Greek retreat, but these too were lost. 
Once the position at Thermopylae had 
been overrun, the Greek navy withdrew from 
Artemisium. Due to the majority of the fleet 
being from Athens, the Athenians requested 
that they now assemble in the straits of 
Salamis, an island off the coast of Attica, 
near Athens. The fleet, as well as ships from 
other states, came to Salamis. Some cities 
contributed a single trireme, but this was still 
a major resource. Athens contributed 180 
triremes, the next closest (Corinth) contributed 
4O, showing the power and wealth of Athens. 
Unity was the major concern. One way of 
ensuring this can be seen in Athens allowing 
the Spartan admiral, Eurybiades, to take overall 
command, even though Sparta only contributed 
16 ships. The Persians were close on the heels 
(or keels) of the Greeks and Themistocles 
knew that he would not need to hold the 
fleet together for very long before a decisive 
engagement could be fought. The position of 
Salamis and the tactics of the battle should be 
attributed to Themistocles’s genius. 


Help from the gods 

One aspect of Greek life was that the gods 
needed to be consulted before almost 
every action. The most important oracle 
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Themistocles, an Athenian statesman with 
long-term vision and powers of persuasion 


for consulting the will of the gods was at 

the temple of Apollo in Delphi; Greek cities 
constantly sought advice from the oracle 
(usually interpreted as obscure poems with 
often ambiguous meanings). The oracle 

at Delphi had advised the Athenians that 
“the wooden wall only shall not fall”. Many 

at Athens thought this meant the wooden 
wall that surrounded the Acropolis, but 
Themistocles interpreted the oracle differently 
to mean that the hulls of Athens’ fleet were 
the wooden walls in which she should trust. 
What is more, Themistocles was able to 
persuade the majority of Athenians to follow 
him. Athens was now evacuated (to Troezen 
and the islands of Aegina and Salamis), and 
the Greeks prepared to defend the position 

in the straits of Salamis (a location also 
enigmatically suggested by the oracle). 
Herodotus’s account is brought into question 
by the Decree of Themistocles, an inscription 
discovered in 1960 in Troezen, which suggests 
that the plan to evacuate Athens and to 
defend Artemisium then Salamis was in place 
well before the invasion even happened. 


Athens burns 
Those at Athens who believed that the wooden 
wall surrounding the Acropolis would be their 
salvation soon learned their mistake. The 
Persian army advanced on the city and burned 
it to the ground. The giant snake that the priests 
of Athens said would rise and defend them 
failed to make an appearance. The Athenian 
population on Salamis and Aegina could only 
watch as the smoke from their burning homes 
rose into the sky. This must have steeled the 
resolve of many in the Greek fleet, but others 
wanted to flee — unity was still a problem. 
Herodotus tells us that the decision was 
made to withdraw from Salamis and defend 
the Isthmus of Corinth. Themistocles argued 
passionately against such a decision and was 
able to convince Eurybiades to fight at Salamis. 
The Persian fleet massively outnumbered 
that of the Greek city states. Even with her 


SALAMIS 


Xerxes watches the 
Battle of Salamis from 
Mount Aegaleos 
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GREAT BATTLES 


losses in storms and at Artemisium her fleet 
was still huge. She had started with 1207 
triremes (Herodotus mentions, but does not 
count, smaller craft such as pentekonters 
(‘50-oared’ ships). Despite the losses on the 
journey to Salamis, Herodotus tells us that 
these were replaced with reinforcements. 

The number of 1,207 seems unbelievable to 
us (240,000 rowers alone) but the resources 
available to Xerxes were unimaginable, his 
empire stretched from India to Turkey, Egypt to 
Armenia. Nonetheless, modern reconstructions 
put Xerxes’s fleet at between 400 and 900 
ships. The exact number of men per craft 
probably differed but we have good statistics 
for Athenian triremes, with 14 hoplites and 
four archers per ship. We’ve used these 
numbers to extrapolate the crews of both sides 
but we know that one ship from Samothrace, 
for instance, was manned with javelinmen 
rather than archers. If the numbers are even 
remotely accurate the Persians had a massive 
fleet. The problems they faced included the 
fact that most of their ships’ crews and 
captains were in unfamiliar waters and they 
needed a vast space to operate properly. 


Salamis and its battle 

The location at Salamis offered the Greek 
fleet the advantage of being suited to their 
smaller numbers. If the Greeks could draw 
the Persians in, their Superior numbers would 
be nullified. What is more, the Persians might 
foul one another’s oars in their attempts to 
manoeuvre. At the same time, however, if the 
Persians despatched a fleet to the far side of 
the island, they could trap the Greek fleet. An 
alternative story is that Themistocles actually 
told the enemy that they could trap the Greek 
fleet in place, sending a slave to the Persians. 
In this way he ensured that the Greeks 

were trapped and therefore had to fight (the 
outcome he wanted). 

At dawn therefore, the Greek fleet took up 
position in the straits of Salamis. Herodotus 
tells us that the Persian fleet immediately set 
upon them. Perhaps the Persians were already 
in position to attack the (Surrounded) Greeks. 
The Greek ships checked their advance and 
began backing water. This was most probably 
deliberate, to lure the Persians further into 
the narrower waters of the straits. One of the 
Athenian ships, commanded by Ameinias of 


Chaos unfolds as the enemy fleets engage 
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XERXES INVADES 

Xerxes invaded Greece at the head 
of a massive army and navy. He crosses the 
Hellespont in April 480 BCE and makes his 
way towards mainland Greece, reaching 
Thermopylae in early September. There the 
Greeks try to delay him, at Thermopylae by 
land and Artemisium by sea. 
ea 


> THE ADVANCE CONTINUES | 


With the defeat at Thermopylae, 
the Greeks withdraw from Artemisium. The 
Persian fleet has suffered losses in storms 
(of perhaps as many as 600 ships). These are 
replaced by reinforcements. 
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LAST STAND AT SALAMIS Bon) eee 
The Greek fleet withdraws to Salamis, off the = aH year aera a 






coast of Attica. There they are joined by otherGreek ships. =| 
Fierce debate on whether to defend Salamis or withdraw = 

further and defend the Isthmus of Corinth ensues. The nants 
Persians, having detoured to Thermopylae to see the visible 
signs of the defeat of the Greeks there, move on to Athens by 
both land and sea. Athens’ population is largely evacuated. 


SEPT 480sce 


How the heavily outnumbered Greeks 
defeated their Persian enemies at sea 

















ATHENS BURNS 
Taking control of Athens, Xerxes 
defeats those few who took up position on 


the Acropolis. He burns the city. He now turns 
his attention to defeating the Greek fleet. 


NO WAY OUT 


rf With debate continuing among 
@ the Greeks as to the best course of action, 
©% Themistocles persuades Eurybiades to 

= make a stand at Salamis. To ensure this 

i happens, Themistocles sends word to the 

© Persians that they should block the escape 
#9 of the Greek fleet at the northern end of 
Salamis. The Persians despatch a squadron 
and the Greeks are told that there is no way 
out. They must fight it out here. 



















THE DAWN OF BATTLE 


The Greek fleet take up positions 
at dawn. The Persian fleet do likewise. The Athenian 
ships are on the Greek left, the Spartan-led ships on 
the right. Facing them, the Phoenician contingent of 
the Persian fleet opposes the Athenian ships, those 
of the lonians oppose the Spartan squadron. 
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(RR TE ED sx = Tha Seeing his fleet destroyed before him, Xerxes is 

\ c= ee ee =e enraged, executing those captains who are able to make their 
: way to him to make their excuses. The Persian fleet is in tatters 
and tries to flee to Phalerum. Most ships are caught by fresh 
vessels from Aegina. Some Persian ships ram their own allies 
to appear to have changed sides to the victorious Greeks. 
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STICKING TO THE PLAN 


The Greek fleet, acting to a 
pre-ordained plan, perform in concert 
and begin turning the Persian fleet. Parts 

Se Of the Persian fleet attempt to flee only 

== to become entangled with their own 
vessels behind. This makes them easy 
prey for their pursuers. Greeks who fall in 
the water swim to the island of Salamis. 
3 Members of the Persian fleet, the majority 

of whom cannot swim, drown or are killed 
in the water 


rs A TRAP! LET THE RAMMING BEGIN 


The Greek fleet rows out and An Athenian ship (or one from Aegina) is the 
the Persian fleet immediately looks to first to ram an enemy vessel. Other ships from both sides 
engage them. The Greek fleet then begins | Sag now move to ram one another. The archers and javlinmen 
to back water, luring the greater numbers of f= on the decks of the triremes rain down missiles on Bs: 
the Persian ships further into the narrower ® enemy ships. Once a ship is rammed, the hoplite marines == 
waters of the Straits. There, the massive 4 from one vessel board the rammed ship and a battle 
=) ensues between the infantrymen of each vessel. 
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Pallene (one of the ten demes or districts of 
Attica), then rammed a Persian ship and the 
battle proper began. 

Herodotus’s account is confused and he 
highlights different moments of the action (as 
well as recording various viewpoints). Modern 
commentators have preferred to break down 
the battle into clear phases where squadrons 
of each fleet made decisions and acted en 
bloc. Some of Herodotus’s details suggest that 
confusion may be a better way of thinking about 
how the battle unfolded, even though it makes 
it difficult to see a clear picture. 

Men from the island of Aegina claimed 
that they were the first to ram an enemy. 
Modern reconstructions see three squadrons 
— Athenian, allied and Spartan-led — but the 
details must be taken from Herodotus. He 
tells us the Athenians faced the Phoenicians 


stationed on the Persian left wing, closest to 
Eleusis. The Spartans (probably with ships 
from the remainder of the Peloponnese, so 
from states such as Corinth and Epidaurus) 
faced the lonian ships on the Persian right 
wing (closest to Piraeus). These details are 
confusing — Eleusis is north of Salamis and so 
would be the Persian right wing, Piraeus to the 
south would make it the Persian left. Perhaps 
Herodotus was describing the positions from 
the Greek perspective (So on the Greek left the 
Athenians faced the Phoenicians and on the 
Greek right they faced the lonians). 

Another advantage the Greek fleet had 
over the Persians was a coherent plan. It’s 
possible that a lone ship rammed the enemy 
when all the others were backing water 
according to a pre-ordained plan, but the 
Greeks on the whole acted in concert. On 


the Persian side, each contingent seems 

to have acted alone. lonian ships may have 
held back since Themistocles had sent word 
to them encouraging them to defect. And so 
each Persian contingent, singly, was no 
match for the Greek ships in familiar waters 
and where their smaller numbers were turned 
into an advantage. Persian commanders may 
also have acted rashly to try and gain the 
approval of their king. 


Eyes of the king 

Xerxes himself was not aboard any ship, but 
instead had a throne set up on the mainland 
and was sitting with a view of the battle, 
perhaps on Mount Herakleion or Mount 
Aegaleos. His commanders in the fleet below 
were determined to fight more bravely under his 
eye (and thereby earn his praise and perhaps 





reward or promotion). Herodotus names 
two men who gained promotion in this way, 
Theomestor and Phylacus, but the most famous 
was Artemisia, the female commander from 
Halicarnassus. She commanded five ships but, 
to avoid an Athenian ship chasing her during 
the battle, rammed another Persian ship. The 
pursuit stopped (assuming they were in fact 
Greek or had changed sides) but Xerxes, seeing 
her action, commented that “my men have 
turned into women, my women into men”. This 
anecdote is further complicated by the fact the 
Athenians had offered a reward for the capture 
of Artemisia — a female commander was 
something they could apparently not tolerate. 
Many Persians and Persian ships were lost 
— Herodotus tells us that many in the Persian 
fleet could not swim, unlike the Greeks, who 
swam to the island of Salamis. The greatest 


losses occurred when the first Persian ships 
to engage tried to turn about and retreat. They 
became fouled in those Persian ships behind 
them and this rendered both sets of vessels 
useless. Xerxes was apoplectic with rage as 
he saw his fleet destroyed before his eyes. 
He is said to have beheaded captains on the 
Spot who came to him to try and explain why 
the battle had not gone as expected. The 
remnants of the Persian fleet made its way to 
Phalerum, chased by Aeginetan ships, but they 
were too few in number and Xerxes invasion 
was effectively, if you'll pardon the expression, 
sunk. Without a fleet he could not provision his 
army properly and his road home to Persia was 
threatened by the intact and victorious Greek 
fleet. He soon fled back to Persia, leaving 
an army under Mardonius to be defeated at 
Plataea the following year. ~ 
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Ancient Greeks celebrating 
their naval victory over the 
Persians at Salamis 449 BCE 


“HE TS SAID TO HAVE BEHEADED CAPTAINS ON THE a 
SPOT WHO CAME TO HIM 10 TRY AND EXPLAIN WHY 
THE BATTLE HAD NOT GONE AS EXPECTED” 
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JOIN L. GANLEY 





In an embattled Hue City at the height of the Tet Offensive, this Marine 
sunnery sergeant risked his life repeatedly to rescue wounded comrades 


he expected holiday truce was 

suddenly shattered. Thousands of 

North Vietnamese troops and Viet 

Cong insurgents launched attacks 

across South Vietnam in the 
predawn hours of 31 January 1968. 

The communist onslaught coincided 
with Tet, the Vietnamese Lunar New Year 
celebration, and has become known to history 
as the Tet Offensive — a turning point in the 
Vietnam War. A focus of the coordinated 
enemy attacks was the provincial capital city 
of Hue in central Vietnam on the banks of the 
Perfume River. A cultural centre, Hue was well 
known for its 19th-century walled citadel and 
moat, which surrounded the Imperial City and 
its cluster of palaces and shrines. 

When the storm of the Tet Offensive broke, 
the communists seized Hue and immediately 
began slaughtering local officials, members 
of the intelligentsia, and even women 
and children. Estimates of the death toll 
perpetrated during the massacre have reached 
6,000. ARVN (Army of the Republic of Vietnam) 
troops in the area, along with the relatively few 
Americans at the MACV (Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam) Compound were quickly 
besieged and in need of assistance. 

Amid the confusion at Hue and elsewhere 
in South Vietnam, the alarm was raised, and 
into the maelstrom rode Alpha Company, 1st 
Battalion, 1st Marines, 1st Marine Division, 
about 147 combat-ready Marines under the 
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command of Captain Gordon Batcheller. At his 
side was Gunnery Sergeant John L. Canley, 
a veteran of several tours in Vietnam since 
1964, a tall, hard-built Marine who had already 
demonstrated extraordinary courage under fire. 

Orders were received to ‘saddle up’ and roll 
forward along Highway 1 to relieve the hard- 
pressed defenders in Hue. Along the way, the 
Marines encountered burned-out armoured 
vehicles and bodies strewn everywhere. They 
stopped several times to clear the enemy 
from houses and strongpoints along the road. 
Sniper fire crackled, and men began to fall. 

Crossing a heavily damaged bridge and 
reaching a large traffic circle, the Marines 
were taken under ever-intensifying enemy fire. 
Machine-guns chattered and rocket-propelled 
grenades (RPGs) hissed dangerously close. A 
Marine walking behind Captain Batcheller fell 
wounded in the leg, and then a second burst 
of fire killed this man and sent the captain 
sprawling, severely wounded. Batcheller 
mustered the strength to shout to Canley that 
he was now in command. 

A native of Caledonia, Arkansas, Gunnery 
Sergeant Canley found himself fighting for his 
life — and those of his Marines — on his 30th 
birthday. In 1953, he had borrowed his older 


Left, top: US Marines, one of them wounded, take shelter 
behind a wall during the Battle for Hue in 1968 


Left, bottom: Marines scan Hue streets for enemy snipers 
with an M-60 ready for heavy firepower in the university area 




















US Marine Sergeant Major 
John L. Canley received the 
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JOHN L. CANLEY 


“MY FIRST LOVE IN THE 
MARINE CORPS WAS 
LEADING MARINES IN 
COMBAT; IT MOTIVATED 
ME EVERY DAY; THEY 
INSPIRED ME EVERY DAY. 
THEY ARE THE MEDAL" 


_ Sergeant Major John Canley 


HEROES OF THE MEDAL OF HONOR 


brother’s birth certificate, lied about his age, 
and joined the US Marine Corps, inspired 
after watching the classic John Wayne film The 
Sands Of Iwo Jima. 

By the eve of Tet, Canley had already gained 
the respect and admiration of the young 
Marines he led. At Con Thien in November 
1967, he had taken patrols outside the camp 
perimeter twice without incident. But on 
the third patrol the Marines became heavily 
engaged. One man was wounded and in 
danger of capture. Canley rushed forward, 
his M-16 rifle spraying suppressing fire, and 
assisted the wounded man to safety. 

Moments later, a Marine was killed instantly 
by a rocket-propelled grenade, and another 
was seriously wounded. When a corpsman 
rushed forward to tend to the stricken man, he 
was Shot as well. Canley told nearby Marines, 
“Keep your heads down. We’ve got heavy 
incoming!” Then, exposing himself to enemy 
fire, he brought the wounded corpsman to 
safety, turned, and retrieved the other fallen 
man as well. Witnesses saw Canley make 
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“HE NEVER RAN, AND HE 
NEVER DUCKED... YOU KNOW, 
T'S JUST AMAZING... GUNNY 
SAYS THAT HE JUST GETS INTO 

A ZONE AND DOES WHAT HE 
HAS 10 DO” 


similar heroic moves at least five times, 
crossing more than 20 yards of open terrain 
as enemy rifle and machine-gun rounds 
ploughed into the ground around him 

and the concussion of exploding mortars and 
RPGs rocked the area. 


“Out of the clear blue, Gunny Canley comes 
with this slow, methodical walk that he has,” 
remembered Marine Eddie Neas. “He came 
down with rifle shots going off and picked up 
the corpsman and took him back to the rear.” 

Now, just south of Hue, Alpha Company 
was in real trouble. Caught in a deadly 
crossfire, the Marines took heavy casualties, 
nearly half their number falling dead or 
wounded. The city and surrounding area 
were crawling with an estimated 10,000 
North Vietnamese soldiers and Viet Cong 
insurgents, and the Marines crossed the 
Perfume River Bridge with a couple of tanks 
in the lead. Two RPGs lashed out in the 
darkness, and a Marine riding aboard the 
lead tank was hit. 

Canley sprang into action, grabbing 
wounded Marine Pat Fraleigh by the seat of 
his pants and pulling him from the path of an 
oncoming tank. He carried Fraleigh to a nearby 
house, shielded the bleeding man with his own 
body as RPGs slammed into the structure, and 
dressed Fraleigh’s wounds as best he could, 
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ignoring the blood streaming down his own 
face due to gashes from shrapnel. 

Gunnery Sergeant Canley’s bravery was 
conspicuous as young Marines around him took 
heart, encouraged by his words and energised 
by his deeds that far exceeded the call of duty 
during three days in command of Alpha Company 
and beyond. US forces had not experienced 
such intense urban combat, street to street 
and house to house, since the Korean War, and 
the enemy was not expelled from Hue until 26 
February, after nearly a month of terrible fighting. 

On 4 February, Canley led Marines 
attempting to clear Viet Cong from a house, 
battling from room to room. Canley worked 
his way to a position above a strongpoint 
and dropped in a large explosive satchel 
charge, which killed several enemy soldiers 
and forced others to flee. Two days later, the 
Marines were engaged in a fierce firefight 
surrounding a hospital compound. On two 
separate occasions, Canley scaled a wall 
while under tremendous enemy fire and 
brought wounded Marines to safety. 
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“We'd all be dead if it wasn’t for the gunny!” 
recalled former Marine Pfc. John Ligato, who 
saw Canley “literally charging machine-gun 
positions with LAW rockets and hand grenades. 
There’s story after story like this — he literally 
could’ve gotten two or three Medals of Honor”. 

As it was, the wounded Canley survived the 
crucible of Hue, receiving the Navy Cross in 
1970 for repeated acts of valour from January 
31-February 6, 1968. Some accounts assert 
that he saved the lives of at least 20 Marines. 
No officers had been present during most 
of Canley’s heroic conduct, but years later 
Ligato and other veterans of Aloha Company 
shouldered the cause to upgrade Canley’s 
Navy Cross to the Medal of Honor. The effort 
took nearly 15 years and was turned down ten 
times. Ligato admits that there were moments 
when he thought the endeavour might fail. 

However, an appeal to US Congressional 
Representative Julia Brownley (D-California) 
and the support of Secretary of Defence James 
Mattis, a former Marine general, led to the 
passage of House Resolution 4641 and similar 
action in the US Senate waiving a stipulation 
that such upgrades had to be approved within 
five years of the courageous conduct. On 17 
October 2018, a full 50 years after the horrific 
events of Hue, 80-year-old retired Sergeant 
Major John L. Canley received the Medal of 
Honor from President Donald Trump during a 
ceremony in the East Room of the White House. 

Canley was the 300th Marine in history to 
receive the nation’s highest award for heroism 
in combat, and his citation reads in part, 
“Gunnery Sergeant Canley repeatedly rushed 
across fire-swept terrain to carry his wounded 
Marines to safety ... Retaining command of 
the company for three days, he led attacks 


Left: US Marines wait for an opportunity to rush 
through a breached wall in Hue 


JOHN L. CANLEY 


During the bitter fight 
US Marines peer fro 
ouse in th 


r control of Hue, 
the window of a 
rovincial capital 
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against multiple enemy fortified positions 
while routinely braving enemy fire.” 
The president had previously phoned 
the retired hero, who spent 28 years in 
the Marines and today resides in Oxnard, 
California, to inform him of the upgrade 
saying, “Congratulations, you've waited long 
enough.” During the ceremony, the president 
remarked, “He raced into heavy machine-gun 
fire on many occasions — all to save his fellow 
Marines. In one harrowing engagement after 
another, John risked his own life to save the 
lives of those under his command.” 
Representative Brownley commented, 
“Sergeant Major Canley is a shining example of 
why our armed forces are the best military in the 
world, and his heroism and bravery showcases 
what being an American hero truly means.” 
More than 200 American Marines and Army 
soldiers were killed in action during the bitter 
battle for Hue, and over 1,000 were wounded. 
Casualties among the South Vietnamese forces 
totalled more than 2,600, and the communist 
dead and wounded are estimated at over 
5,000. Undoubtedly, without the heroism of 
such dedicated Marines as Gunnery Sergeant 
John Canley, the toll on American and South 
Vietnamese lives would have been much greater. 
Canley has characteristically downplayed his 
own courage and praised the efforts of those 
Marines who served in Vietnam with him. “The 
credit for this award really should go to all 
the young Marines in Vietnam who inspired 
me every day,” he said. “Most of them didn’t 
receive any recognition, but they were the 
foundation of every battle in the Vietnam War.” 
Sergeant Major Canley has frequently 
spoken about command principles, duty and 
esprit de corps to many groups of young 
Marines. Wistfully, he still yearns to spend 
time with them, moulding and shaping their 
future and that of his beloved Corps. 
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HIVALRY 


A code of honour both on and off the battlefield, many knights of the 
Middle Ages were defined by their strict adherence to, or flouting of, this 
warrior etiquette. Here Chris Gravett, assistant curator of armour at the 

Tower Armouries and author of new book The Medieval Knight, explains the 
real origins of chivalry, and how it changed over the centuries 





The Combat of the Thirty was 
an episode in the Breton War 
of Succession, a war fought 
to determine who would rule 
the Duchy of Brittany 
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he word ‘chivalry’ conjures ideas of 

warriors fighting bravely and acting 

courteously. However, this is an 

oversimplification and belies the 

roots from which it came. Knights 
regarded war as normal and it was seen as part 
of the established order of things; it righted 
wrongs and if it resulted in bad things, it was 
because of false usage. 

When it first emerged in France, ‘chivalry’ 
simply referred to horsemanship, from the 
French word ‘cheval’ for a horse. The knights 
who fought for their lords in feudal Europe 
were tough mounted soldiers, richer than 
most because they owned warhorses and 
wore better armour. Many followed Duke 
William of Normandy to England in 1066 to 
carve out a new kingdom. 

The stories such knights might hear in the 
11th and 12th centuries were the chansons 
de geste (‘songs of deeds’), traditional tales 
that often revolve around the great Frankish 
emperor Charlemagne who ruled France 
and part of the German lands in the 8th and 


9th centuries. However, other heroic stories 
emerged such as the song of the Cid in Spain 
(El Cid, the 11th century warrior) and the 
Nibelungenlied (‘Song of the Nibelungs’) in 
Germany. Strong in action, fighting men listened 
to them being recited by jongleurs (minstrels) 
who travelled around baronial halls. In such 
settings being a good vassal is paramount — in 
the Song Of Roland, the title character wants 

to sell his life dearly and be true to his promise 
to Charlemagne. For his part, Charlemagne 
must then avenge his dead vassal, first on his 
enemies and then on the man who betrayed 
him. These are sentiments the knightly 
listeners would understand and such stories 
would hold their attention. Roland’s companion, 
Oliver, is wise and also finds a place of respect. 
The Cid is also a great fighter but treats his 
enemies more humanely, ransoming and even 
releasing them where necessary. Although a 
fiction the story is based on an impressive real 
figure. Such fighting warriors epitomised the 
great heroes and the chansons de geste would 
survive until the early 13th century. 


“THE NOTIONS OF WHAT WE THINK OF AS SERIOUS COURTLY LOVE 
WOULD EMERGE IN THE WARMER LANDS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE, 


LESS TROUBLED BY VIKING INCURSIONS OR OTHER STRUGGLES” 





THE DEATH OF CHIVALRY 


For chivalry to evolve, however, it needed 
the input of ladies, about whom the church 
took on the Roman view as mistress of the 
house. However, the notions of what we think 
of as serious courtly love would emerge in the 
warmer lands of southern France, less troubled 
by Viking incursions or other struggles, where 
the church had less influence and morals were 
more relaxed. 

Feeling less threatened, lords spent 
money on luxuries and the chatelaine (lady) 
was central in the court, to which the sons 
of lords and knights came seeking gain. To 
win her would need a story that was short 
and interesting. In the Provengal courts the 
troubadours spread the notion that ladies 
should be wooed with displays of courtly 
affection. Their songs spoke of knights who 
anguished over unattainable ladies, of the rich 
mistress they placed on a pedestal. A lover 
should be cortes — courteous, Someone who 
could act correctly; not miserly but not showy, 
not quiet but equally not boastful. When the 
lover had through these skills won his lady’s 
admiration he was pretz and, through this 
prowess, he became jovens — youthful in 
heart and generous. The joy d’amour for some 
was the sweet ecstasy of wooing someone 
who could never be attained. For others the 
excitement lay in trying to win her favour and 
her bed, perhaps resulting in adultery. 
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In reality women were often treated less 
deferentially. Most girls of any rank would 
be married off by their fathers to a suitable 
husband, perhaps for a useful family alliance, 
and this would prevail throughout the Medieval 
period and beyond. Some were scandalously 
young: in 1457 Margaret Beaufort gave birth 
to the future Henry VII when probably not quite 
14 years old. Marrying an heiresses was seen 
by landless knights as the easiest route to 
acquiring land, then producing sons to carry on 
the family name. Once married, a girl was her 
husband’s property and, however uncomfortably 
it may now sit, he had the right to treat her as 
he pleased. Only Magna Carta stopped rich 
widows being married off by their lord or the 
king, sometimes to men of lower rank. There 
were, of course, powerful ladies who were 
formidable in their own right, one such being 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, wife of King Henry Il, but 
even she was confined by him when she turned 
against him and supported her sons. However, 
the idea of paying court to win the affection of 
a lady was acknowledging that women should 
be treated with courtesy. This new deference to 
women was preceded and possibly assisted by 
the cult of the Virgin Mary. 

Stories of real-life chivalric heroes were also 
sung in 12th century knightly halls but the only 
survivor of that date is that of William Marshal, 
composed after his death in 1216 by a jongleur 
in collaboration with Marshal’s squire. A 
landless younger son, Marshal made his wealth 
from ransoms gained in the tournament, at 
that time a pitched battle between two groups 
of knights. He eventually served Henry II of 
England, Richard the Lionheart and John, then 
becoming regent of England during the minority 
of Henry Ill. The young king Henry (eldest son 
of Henry II] but destined to die before attaining 
the crown) being credited by Marshal’s 
biographer with reviving chivalry “for she was 
dead”; together with the Count of Flanders he 
offered “horses and arms, lands and money” 
and drew young knights to the tournament 
fields. Other knights were written about, in 
France, Germany and Italy, and their deeds, 
especially in tournaments, recalled. Often the 
stories are soberly realistic but already in the 
1130s Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History of the 
Kings of Britain had appeared, a fairly fictional 
history that introduces the Arthurian romances. 
During the 13th century and beyond, stories 
of the feats of real knights in tournaments and 
war are embellished and reality and chivalric 
fantasy are blurred. 

Chivalry was itself codified and set out in 
books to educate men how to be good knights. 
The most famous work is Raimon Llull’s Le 
libre del Orde de Cavelleria. Himself a knight 
who planned to crusade to Africa in 1265 after 
a mystical experience, Llull shows the path 
a knight should follow, to serve God and his 
prince and uphold the faith and justice. He 
should also be noble of spirit and virtuous. 
Geoffroi de Charny was a respected French 
knight writing in the mid-14th century. His 
Livre de Chevalerie shows us a realistic world 
of hard knocks, poor pay, debt, possible 
Capture and imprisonment. He describes an 
inexperienced young knight whose mount 
refuses to obey him in the tournament mélée, 
resulting in his being unhorsed, after which he 
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tries to keep out of his lady’s sight. The great 
pageants of the 15th century saw a renewed 
interest and flowering in the romances of 
Chivalry, reworked and in compilations, perhaps 
most famously that of Sir Thomas Malory, 
whose work was printed by Caxton as Le Morte 
d’Arthur (‘The Death of Arthur’). 

The church was constantly trying to tame 
the violence that surrounded it. It tried 
introducing the Truce of God, which limited 
fighting to certain days of the week, with 
only limited success. It had more success 
by diverting knightly aggression to go on 
crusade either to the Holy Land, to Spain or 
to Eastern Europe. Religious influences were 
also increasingly overlaid on to knighthood 
itself. Already in the 11th century churchmen 
were present at least at some royal knighting 
ceremonies and a prayer for blessing the 
sword is known from the 1Oth century. The 
usual procedure was for the weapon to be 
laid on the altar and the words spoken over 
it before it was girded on the new knight. In 
the 12th century the church tried to place 
knighthood into its own order and, assisted 
by the crusading ideals, make it the protector 
of the church and the weak. By the 14th 
century the knighting ceremony had much 
more religious involvement, such as a night 
vigil at the altar, cleansing bath and clothing 
with symbolic meaning. Chivalry also now 
had a patron saint in St George. Originally 
the knighting ceremony usually included the 
‘colée’, a light buffet with the hand or sword, 
perhaps symbolising the last blow the new 
knight should receive without retaliating. At 
first seen only in France and England, this 
would become widespread but the girding of 
the sword was widely known. 

The idea of entering a brotherhood was 
growing, encouraged by the church and, by the 
13th century, by family descent, as seen in 
the coat-of-arms. Probably originating in blood 
brotherhood came the idea of brotherhood- 


Saint George And The Dragon 
by Gustave Moreau 
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in-arms, whereby one knight agreed to share 
spoils with another. It became more than that, 
with men vowing to protect each other to the 
death, and from this came small orders of 
knighthood such as the ‘Pomme d’Or’ (‘Golden 
Apple’) in Auvergne, France. Towards the end 
of the 14th century arose orders of chivalry, at 
first that of St George in England, then the Star 
in France, the Red Dragon and others. 

Family coats-of-arms may have grown out 
of the need to identify participants in the 
tournament, assisting heralds in announcing 
their masters. Single combats called jousts 
were introduced during the 13th century and 
now knights could show off their prowess in 
front of the crowds and especially ladies, for 
whom they might wear a token or ‘favour’, 
perhaps a sleeve or scarf, when they jousted. 
Sometimes ladies would walk with the 
heralds before a contest and point out the 
shield of any miscreant knight, who could 
be barred. A queen of love and beauty might 
be elected to present the prizes at the end, 
when feasting and dancing frequently took 
place. ‘Round Tables’ also appeared, which 
included dressing as Arthurian characters and 
jousting; one such was held by Edward III at 
Windsor castle in 1344. Ironically European 
rulers, who symbolised chivalry and fighting 
prowess, sometimes banned tournaments 
because they feared they were being used as 
a cover for revolt. However, by the 15th century 
lavish displays were being held, especially the 
pas d’armes where knights held a piece of 
ground; fabulous monsters appeared, mythical 
stories were acted out and in the pas de la 
bergiére (‘pass of the shepherdess’) of 1449 at 
Tarascon an entire flock of sheep was present 
in the lists, their shepherdess defended by two 
knights dressed as shepherds. 


Below: The Talbot Shrewsbury Book is a very 
large richly-illuminated manuscript made in 
Rouen in 1444 
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THE DEATH OF CHIVALRY 


Real war might be very different. In battle 
knights often survived not just because of 
their Superior armour but because they were 
worth more alive for ransom. However, at 
Agincourt in 1415 the Duke of Brabant arrived 
late and used borrowed armour and a trumpet 
flag as a makeshift tabard; when captured 
he was deemed to be too ordinary to be 
valuable and despatched. Knightly prisoners 
might also be treated well because they were 
seen as part of the same elite club, although 
less so in Germany and Spain, where they 
were recorded as being laden with heavy 
iron shackles. Occasionally, however, ‘no 
quarter’ was the cry, signalled in France by 
unfurling the blood red flag, the Oriflamme, as 
happened at Crécy in 1346. 

During the Wars of the Roses, families 
sometimes supported either York or Lancaster 
in order to take revenge on families on the 
opposite side. Battles were infrequent because 
they could end in disaster and it was often more 
productive to damage an enemy by destroying 
crops and villages, which was also an insult 
to the lord’s protection. In the Hundred Years 
War the chevauchées were in effect large scale 
devastating raids deep into French territory by 
English troops. Though many castles or fortified 
towns never saw an enemy, sieges were more 
common than battles, since castles protected 
and governed an area and to move forward a 
hostile fortress had to be neutralised. Out of 
boredom knights might challenge those in the 
castle to joust with them. 

At the ‘Combat of the Thirty’ in 1351 two 
Breton garrisons held jousts to the death in the 
open fields “for the love of their ladies”, with 30 
on each side. Nine English and Germans and 
six French were killed. Defiance from a garrison 
meant once taken the defenders were at the 
mercy of their captors. In 1370 the Bishop of 
Limoges betrayed Edward, the Black Prince, 
son of Edward Ill of England, who gave orders to 
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kill everyone when the place fell. Killing women 
and children and forcing peasants to starve 
went against the knightly ethic of defending 
the weak. Sometimes it was simply that a 
handful of knights were unable to control 
the bloodlust of their men (not helped in 
the Hundred Years War by pardons given 
to criminals willing to serve in France) but 
commanders might execute miscreants. 

Individual glory was all important to the 
chivalrous knight or squire but this could also 
be a great weakness for a Medieval army and 
could prove its downfall through the disobeying 
of orders for personal gain. In the military orders 
the glory was for the order, as seen in 1187 at 
Cresson when Gerard de Ridfort, master of the 
Knights Templar, led about 100 men against a 
huge Moslem force and was one of only three 
survivors. Vows might be taken to perform 
great deeds in war. The knight errant Sir William 
Marmion’s lady gave him a gilt-crested helmet 
to make famous by his deeds and in fulfilling 
her wish he nearly lost his life before Norham 
castle in 1318. At the knighting feast for his 
son in 1306, Edward | and his knights swore on 
two swans to make war on Scotland; Edward Ill 
and his company swore on a heron to perform 
great feats in France. Vows were alSo made 
to undertake challenges at tournaments and 
chains symbolised this: the ladies of the English 
court set a gold one with a forget-me-knot 
around Lord Scales’s thigh in 1465. 

As the church had frowned on tournaments, 
it also recognised the shortcomings of 


knights and chivalry, the differences between 
the ideals and realities. This occurred right 
from the start with accusations of brutality, 
oppression, prodigality etc being levelled at 
them. Thomas of Cantimpré embellished the 
real-life slaughter in a tourney at Neuss in 
Germany in 1243 in which 42 knights died, 
to imagine devils hovering to snatch souls 
and torments such as beds of red hot iron 
awaiting the damned knights. Others also 
wrote of knights falling short of their vows, 
Alain Chartier attributing the love of luxury at 
the expense of martial spirit as the reason 
for the French defeats in the Hundred Years 
War — when they did fight it was out of greed 
to gain wealth for themselves. This was not 
helped by battlefield trends. 

Already from the later 12th century the 
longbow had proved formidable against 
armoured opponents; Scottish hedgehogs 
of spears held off English cavalry at 
Bannockburn in 1314 and latterly Swiss 
pikes nullified Burgundian knights at Nancy; 
gunpowder saw Hussite armies defy 15th- 
century German knighthood. By the end of 
the century the knight was losing his worth 
on the field, except as a commander. The 
ideals of chivalry also came in for criticism: 
the knight wooing ladies and committing 
adultery was increasingly frowned on. In 
fact Tristan’s mooning for Iseult would get 
in the way of performing deeds of valour. 
Equally the wanton butchery in tales of 
Chivalry was losing its place. 


that was often an ideal even 
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Soldiering was increasingly professional 
and the Renaissance saw the rise in Italy 
of the gentleman, with only a nod to the 
knight and his courtly manners which had 
not held much sway there. Printing opened 
up learning and the world of politics and 
art. Castiglione’s Book of the Courtier of 
1528 sees such men fighting mainly to 
show themselves in front of their prince and 
be promoted, rather than for any chivalric 


glory. Cervantes chivalric satire Don Quixote 


of 1605 shows the ageing Spanish knight 
imagining windmills are giants to fight. 
Chivalry did not really resurface until revived 
by 18th century antiquarian interest in the 
Medieval period. The Victorians wrote of knightly 
Chivalry in novels and poetry such as Walter 
Scott’s Waverley Novels and the Pre-Raphaelite 
artists loved the subject; a tournament was even 
re-enacted at Eglinton in Scotland in 1839. It 
has come down to us in books and more 
recently films and television, 
a notion of the distant reality 


in its heyday. 








RELIVE THE IGONIG EVAGUATION THAT 
GHANGED THE COURSE OF HISTORY 


Take a fascinating look at one of World War Il’s most pivotal moments. 
Examine the events that led up to the evacuation at Dunkirk, the rescue 
operation itself, key players and the impact it had on the war. 
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WORDS STUART HADAWAY 


The distinctive broad 
nose of the Bristol 
Fighter was made up 
of louvered slats that 
could be adjusted to 
regulate airflow for 
the engine. 


The fuselage hung ‘mid-gap’, above 
the lower wing. This gave the pilot a 
better forward view over the top wing. 


The Biff was notoriously wobbly on the ground. 
These hoops were designed to stop wing tips 
digging into the earth and damaging the aircraft. 





Britain’s superb all-round two-seater that arrived in the wake of Bloody April 








ntroduced in 1917, the Bristol F.2 and ground attack operations with speed Royal Air Force (RAF) and other forces in the 

Fighter got off to rocky start with and ease, but it also had the agility of a true 1920s and 1930s. Well suited to the rough 

Britain’s Royal Flying Corps (RFC), fighter and could dogfight with the best. In conditions of the North West Frontier and 

and early models were plagued with the summer of 1917, this was just the aircraft —_lraq, and able to fulfil several roles for the 

engine trouble. However, once fitted the RFC needed to regain air superiority cost of one, it suited the over-stretched and 
with the Rolls Royce Falcon the F.2b proved to over the Western Front, where it gained the cash-strapped RAF well. It became an icon of 
be one of the most outstanding aircraft of the affectionate nickname of the ‘Biff’. inter-war Imperial Policing and carried on until 
First World War. As a two-seater it could carry Its reliability, strength, and all-round abilities 1932 when the F.2b was finally withdrawn from 


out bombing, photographic reconnaissance led to its continued service in the fledgling RAF service. 





BRISTOL F.28 FIGHTER 
COMMISSIONED: 1316 
ENGINE: ROLLS ROVCEFALCON 205KW 

(275HP) V12 AIR COOLED 


____WMLINEENGINE 
CREW: 2 






Made up of lenses with sighted rings 
marked on them, this non-telescopic 


WEAPONS: —-1XVICKERS .3031N (7.7MM) 
MACHINE GUN 
sight was ideal for long range shooting, 


2 X LEWIS 303IN (7.7MM) 
but less use in a swirling dogfight. The Scarff Ring was British MACHINE-GUNS 


invention that allowed the TOKG (240LB) OF BOMBS, 


Battlefield Design 


machine-guns to be swung quickly 270KG (600LB) OF BOMBS 


to face almost any direction. 






Illustration: 


“TTS RELIABILITY, STRENGTH, AND 
ALL-ROUND ABILITIES LED 10 ITS 
CONTINUED SERVICE IN THE 

FLEDGLING ROYAL AIR FORCE” 
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Below and below, 
right: Bristol fighters 
in flight circa 1920 


Bristol Fighter picking 
up a message from the 
ground, 1920s 


Image: Wiki / PD / Gov 
Image: Wiki / PD / Gov 
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Two Australians pose with their potent 
sting-in-the-tail, Palestine, 1918 


Source: Wiki / PD / Australian Flying Corps 


ARMAMENT 


The Bristol Fighter had a single fixed 
forward firing belt-fed Vickers .303in 
(7.7mm) machine-gun operated by 
the pilot, while the observer in the 
rear had one or two .303in (7./mm) 
Lewis drum-fed machine-guns on 

a Scarff Ring. Designed as a two 
seater, crews soon found it was 
best to fly it as if it were a single 
seater, with the pilot concentrating 
on the ‘kill’ while the observer 
watched their tail. A bombload of up 
to 12 x 20lb (9.2kg) Cooper bombs 
could also be carried. 


Right: The pilot’s gun fired directly ahead, 
through the top of engine block 








Source: Wiki / PD / CC / Alan Wilson 





BRISTOL F.2B FIGHTER 

































DESIGN 


The Biff’s strength literally lay 

in its immensely strong wooden 
framework. Its solid construction 
allowed it to be thrown around the 
sky like a much lighter aircraft, and 
provided good survivability. The 
highly sprung suspension made it 
‘waddle’ when taxying, and it could 
easily tip and snag a wing or break 
a wheel while taking off or landing. 
In fact, in the interwar period they 
commonly carried spare wheels 

on the fuselage when operating at 
rough airstrips. 

















Right: The half-stripped F.2b at the RAF 
Museum, Hendon, gives an excellent view 


of its construction a 
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ENGINE 


The early Bristol Fighters suffered 
from numerous engine problems 
as constant shortages led to a 
wide range of unsuitable types 
being used. Once available in 
sufficient numbers, the Rolls 
Royce Falcon proved ideal. A V12 
air cooled inline engine, it was 
slow to warm up (Biffs could not 
‘scramble’ like some contemporary 
fighters) but reliable and powerful 
in the air. It went through several 
developments, with the Mk. III 
remaining in production until 1927. 


Left: The Rolls Royce Falcon Ill, the last of 
the developments of the type 


Below: A pilot and observer, in front of a 
Bristol F.2b Fighter 


Source: Wiki / PD / Australian Government 


Source: Wiki / PD / CC / Nimbus227 
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SERV | CE H ISTO RY Bristol Fighters queue fortake 
off, France, 1918 


The Bristol Fighter was 
designed in 1916 to replace 
the venerable BE2. Engine 
le)cele)tciaalsme(sitohicxeml alacerele (eid lelan 
and its first use in ‘Bloody 
April’ 1917 was disastrous 

as crews flew the type like 

a typical two-seater, with a 
defensive mind-set. When 

the upgraded F.2b entered 
service in June 1917, the 
crews quickly realised the 
Biff’s potent offensive streak, 
and it went from strength to 
strength. Better than most 

(ofo) alts lanl elele- la mci-lanar-lamilcialeclece 
even towards the end of 1918 
it was competitive against the 
very latest enemy machines. 
Biffs were used for Home 
Defence in the UK, in Italy, 
and the arrival of just six F.2bs 
over Palestine in October 1917 
Wio)ala =) ait-liamellansielelolare)aiavale 
that theatre. 

Its versatility and reliability 
led to the Bristol Fighter 
remaining in service with the 
RAF until 1932, principally 
serving in the rugged and 
Ula Kolecdhvilaycax-lanicelalpal-alesme)i 
the North West Frontier of 
TalelfeWrclalemiamiaclep 





































Bristol Fighter on field 
at Agincourt, July 1918 


Source: Wiki/PD/AndrewHelme 








BRISTOL F.2B FIGHTER 
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The observer had a very 


clear all-round field of view COCKPIT 


The cockpit of the Biff was noisy even for an open-cockpit biplane, 
but the pilot and observer both had an excellent field of vision with 
few blind spots. The pilot’s controls were comprehensive for the time 
and elegantly laid out. The observer had a very good field of fire, 
rotating his Scarff Ring to cover most angles. He even had a small 
set of basic elevator and rudder controls, to allow him to partially 
control the aircraft should his pilot be killed or injured. 


/ PD / CC / Archives New Ze 
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Source: 


Source: Wiki / PD / CC / Provincial Archives of Alberta 
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SOME DEATHS SHOCK THE WORLD, 
OTHERS GHANGE THE GOURSE OF HISTORY 


Delve into the coups and conspiracies behind history’s most infamous 
murders. Including over 25 of the world’s most powerful and influential figures, 
from Abraham Lincoln to Franz Ferdinand and JFK to Martin Luther King 
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The renowned Wallac 
Collection has recently 
OR TSS 
Medieval suit of armour in 
pride of place 
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WWII this month: Uur selection of the best gifts Uur pick of the latest books 
December, |940 


this Christmas to hit the shelves 


www.historyanswers.co.uk FACEBOOK TWITTER 


/HistoryofWarMag @HistoryofWarMag 
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(80) WWII THIS MONTH... 
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DECEMBER 1940 


To commemorate 80 years since the Second World War, History of War will be taking a look at some 
of the key events taking place during each month of the conflict 
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WWII THIS MONTH... DECEMBER 1940 


OPERATION COMPASS cutting off Italian positions around Sidi Barrani. 
In just three days over 38,000 Italian troops 

On 9 December the first British offensive of were captured, along with over 70 tanks. Allied 

the war began in Egypt, with the aim of driving forces continued to advance towards the Halyfa 

out occupying Italian 1LOth Army. British, Indian Pass near the Libyan border and crossed 

and Commonwealth forces contributed to the into Libya on the 13 December, pursuing the 


offensive which started by outflanking and retreating Italian forces. 








FIGHTBACK IN ALBANIA 


While Mussolini’s North African front continued to be pushed 
back by the British, his audacious invasion of Greece also 
began to reverse course. By December 1940, just over a month 
after Italian forces first advanced into Greek territory across 
the border with Albania, the successful Greek counterattack 
had forced the Italians back into Albania. This disaster enraged 
Hitler, who had not agreed to Mussolini’s plan, but after 

the threat of further intervention by the British, the Fuhrer 
confirmed a German invasion of Greece. 


All images © Getty 
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Discover an amazing piece of Medieval equestrian armour, Saint Helena’s 


bicentenary commemorations for Napoleon and the Battle 
of Shrewsbury’s unlikely farm shcip 


Return of the Knight 


One of Britain’s preeminent cultural institutions has recently moved its 
most famous suit of armour as part of its reopening 


The Wallace Collection in central London 
contains 25 galleries of fine and decorative 
arts ranging from paintings and furniture 

to — perhaps most famously — armour. The 
range of European arms and armour on 
display is spread over three galleries from 
Medieval examples to the 19th century. 
The Medieval armour is particularly popular 
and from 24 October, when the collection 
reopened to the public, visitors have been 
able to see one of its exceptionally rare 
pieces quite literally in a new light. 

Taking pride of place in the heart of 
Hertford House in Manchester Square, a 
suit of 15th century German equestrian 
armour iS now on show as part of a re- 
imagining of the Wallace Collection’s central 
courtyard. The historic re-display coincided 
with the reopening of the museum’s 
restaurant and café on the same day. This 
gives visitors a unique experience of an 
important suit of armour, which is now 
located in the glass-roofed atrium. 

The armour has been disassembled, 
moved and reassembled by specialist 
curators and conservators from the 
Wallace Collection team. It is now placed 
on a new plinth and constructed with new 
social distancing measures in mind. The 
project has been designed in collaboration 
with the award-winning design studio _ 
Nissen Richards who have worked x 
on previous exhibitions for the 
Wallace Collection. 

Dr Tobias Capwell, curator of arms and 
armour at the Wallace Collection says, 
“This armour is a world-famous image 
of the Medieval European knight. It has 
inspired artists, served as a standard 
illustration in encyclopaedias and history 
books, and thrilled generations of visitors 
to Hertford House. Only three full 
equestrian armours made before the 
16th century survive in the world today, 


The Wallace Collection is openforfree jig 
pre-booked tickets. For more information 


visit: 




















and this is the only one preserved complete, 
as originally made. It was meant to be seen in 
the open, in natural light, and for the first time 
in living memory, our visitors will be able to 
see it that way too.” 

Dr Xavier Bray, director of the Wallace 
Collection also adds, “Like many organisations, 
2020 has been very difficult for the Wallace 
Collection, and together with our colleagues 
across the sector, we’re seeing that we need to 
give audiences a specific reason to come back 
to visit. Our arms and armour collections 
are of outstanding quality, and continually 
popular with our visitors. We hope that the \ c) 


p: WIKI/PD/Wallace Collection ; 























armour re-display comes as a proverbial 
‘call to arms’ for our audiences to come 
back and experience the wonderful art we 
have at the Wallace Collection.” 
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Inset, right: One of the most famous artworks in the 
Wallace Collection is the 1624 painting The Laughing 
Cavalier by Frans Hals 


The armour dates from c.1480 and can possibly be 
attributed to Ulrich Rambs. Designed for warfare, it came 
from the ancestral castle of the Freyburg family at Schloss 
Hohenaschau in Bavaria 


Image: The Trustees of the Wallace Collection 






Images: Finn Partners 


Saint Helena i§ a volcanic tropical 
island that m@asures 121 square 
kilometres (47 Square miles) in size 
and is located@1,950 kilometres (1,210 
miles) west of Southwestern Africa 


Saint Helena’s official 
Napoleon lookalike 
Kenickie Andrews 
poses by a window 


Napoleon was originally 
buried in Sane Valley 
before his remains were 
repatriated for reburial in 
Les Invalides, Paris in 1840 


Remembering the Empetor 


Saint Helena is commemorating its most famous inhabitant with a 
series of events to mark the bicentenary of Napoleon’s death in 2021 


Saint Helena is an extraordinary place to visit 
and a geographical hidden gem. Located in 
an extremely remote location in the South 
Atlantic Ocean, the British Overseas Territory 
sk-wrelamrslelelaverslalev-me) marc iael acl @melcr-leiavar- laren [-) 
an undisputed ‘off the track’ destination. It 
was also famously the place where Napoleon 
Bonaparte died in exile in 1821. This year 
and the next are significant years that 
connect the island to the famous emperor 
and general. 15 October 2020 marked 205 
years since the defeated emperor arrived for 
his last, permanent exile on the island after 
his decisive defeat at the Battle of Waterloo 
in 1815. Meanwhile, 5 May 2021 will mark 


the bicentenary othis death with a special 
‘Moment de Memoire’ service at Napoleon’s 
original tomb in Sane Valley. 

A Komere) aavaai=1aale)¢-1 com lem rs) ele) (-xelal (om al) gins tiem 
Saint Helena will be hosting a series of events 
and special projects during May 2021. With 
no confirmed cases of Covid-19 (as of October 
2020), key activities will include a grand 
parade and a selection of historical tours to 
trace Napoleon’s footsteps. These events 
will be represented by Kenickie Andrews, 

Fe] eke) (exe)ae-mey au (eirs] Mm (ele) .¢-1il,Comelamaalem ite lalep 
Tourists can see several places associated 
with the emperor including his final home at 
Longwood House as well as his tomb. 


For more information visit; www.napoleonsthelena.com 


MUSEUMS & EVENTS 


Food, Drink 
and Battles 


Battlefield 1403 is a renowned 
food store that is located on 
the site of King Henry IV’s most 
famous victory 


The Battle of Shrewsbury was fought outside 
the Shropshire town on 21 July 1403 and 
was a decisive clash that saw King Henry IV 
defeat the powerful knight Sir Henry ‘Hotspur’ 
Percy. The engagement was later dramatised 
by William Shakespeare in Henry IV, Part One 
and graphically depicted in Orson Welles’s 
1965 film Chimes At Midnight. Nevertheless, 
despite resulting in at least 5,000 casualties, 
the battle is now the location of a peaceful 
oli Meal (ele(smr-leaam-yale) op 

The nearest village was renamed 
m=y-1aa (evil) (0 Mer=lalemaalsmr-] 0) e) ae) elat-1e-) hymarslaalsxe| 
‘Battlefield 1403’ is a thriving farm shop with 
a reputation as one of the best butcheries 
in the UK. With a well-stocked delicatessen 
counter, speciality shop and café, Battlefield 
1403 is a top destination for foodies. However, 
it is also a base for history enthusiasts and the 
Jato) om atc-wrelaMeyalieid(olam-leleleimmaatsmey-lad(omaiae) 
information displays and replica artefacts. 
Visitors can buy food before taking a walk 
Teel bl alemaatsmelelblaver-laymelmdal- me ROLObdal-lear-la-mer-laa(=) 
site. Nearby Battlefield Church can also be 
visited, which is said to have been built over 
the site of a mass burial pit immediately 
after the battle. A key to the church can be 
requested from the farm shop itself. 


For more information visit: 


i/-PDZ CC/ Poliphilo 


2 Wik 


Image: 


Officially known as St Mary Magdalene Church, 
‘Battlefield Church’ received considerable support from 
Henry IV and there is a statue of the victorious king 
above the east window 








HISTORY 





WAR 


CHRISTMAS 


Take a look at this year's selection of the best military history presents for you or a loved one 





WAR THUNDER Join now and take part in major battles on land, in the air and 
at sea, fighting with millions of players from all over the world in 
an ever-evolving environment. In War Thunder, aircraft, attack 


helicopters, ground forces and naval ships collaborate in realistic 
competitive battles. You can choose from over 1,700 historical 


www.warthunder.com/ fly vehicles and an extensive variety of combat situations. 


CORG! MILITARY LEGENDS 


For over 6O years Corgi has prided itself on 
bringing the highest quality die-cast metal 
models to the market. Military Legends is 

a new range from the British Brand which 
showcases the multitude of vehicles that 
went to war including military Support vehicles 
alongside striking tanks in 1:50 scale. 
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RRP: £49.99 


Championed by Winston Churchill, who insisted 
on the production of a new infantry support 
tank capable of crossing shell holes and 
trenches on the battlefield, the Churchill proved 
to be reliable and resilient, with thick frontal 
armour which made it impervious to all but the 
most powerful German guns. 


WWW.corgi.co.UK 
Tel: 01843 233500 
email: customerservices.uk@hornby.com 
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GET £20 WORTH OF IN-GAME GOODIES 


New World of Warships accounts only 
WWW.Warships.co.uk 


World of Warships is a naval action MMO, 
focused on the epic, large-scale sea battles of 
the first half of the 20th century. With over 38 
million registered players worldwide and more 
than 300 warships digitally recreated, this is 
the biggest game of its kind. 


Register now using the code NAVALHISTORY 
or by following the link www.warships. 
co.uk to receive the British destroyer HMS 
Campbeltown, British cruiser HMS Caledon, 
British battleship HMS Dreadnought, seven 
days of Premium Account, and more. 


USE CODE: NAVAL HISTORY 
| yu WWW. WARSHIPS.CO.UK 
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BURNS COLLECTION 


NORMANDY 


THE KEITH 
Fw 190 OVER 
1000 PIECE PUZZLE 


LUFTWAFFE Fw 199 
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WWW.Zeeproductions.co.uk 


Bellica, the new military history-themed 
range of 1,000-piece puzzles from Zee 
Productions, is designed by award-winning 
aviation artist and commercial illustrator 
Keith Burns. The range features ten 
stunning WWII combat depictions that 
will be of interest to any military history 
fan and makes a perfect Christmas Gift 
during winter lockdown. 

Memorable battles depicted include the 
Atlantic Convoy Attack by the Luftwaffe Fw 
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1942-45 {British P Power Boat Company) | 


1,000-PIEGE BELLICA PUZZLES 


The Christmas Convoy arrives with Bellica Military History Puzzles RAP: £14.99 


CHRISTMAS GIFT GUIDE 


HAYNES MILITARY 
HISTORY TITLES 


Delve into fascinating subjects 
with these four ‘manuals’ 
www.haynes.com/military 


Haynes has something for everyone this 
Christmas, with these four fascinating new titles 
topping the bill. Haynes British Infantryman 
Operations Manual looks in detail at the 
weapons, uniform, accoutrements, equipment 
and tactics of the Second World War British 

and Commonwealth infantryman, supported 
with more than 250 archive and modern-day 
photos and illustrations. The Haynes Super 
Carrier Manual offers unrivalled insights into 
understanding how a modern US nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier is operated. The Motor 
Gun Boat Manual focuses on MGB 81, a combat 
veteran that saw repeated action between 1942 
and 1945 in the North Sea and English Channel, 
including on D-Day. And finally, the Convair B-36 
Manual explains a legend of the Cold War — with 
six powerful radial engines and four turbojets, 
the B-36 was America’s ‘Big Stick’ that could 
subdue would-be aggressors with unrestrained 
nuclear retribution at a level unmatched by any 
other aircraft of the time. 
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200; the Luftwaffe strafing D-Day beaches 
in Fw 190 Over Normandy; and the RAF 
Lancaster and crew’s last mission in 
Lancaster — When We Are Back. 
The wonderful aesthetic of this range 
is accompanied by sleeve notes so 
you will know what the illustration is 
about, the conflict, the equipment and 
the protagonists. This will draw military 
enthusiasts into the pleasure of puzzling. 
Keith Burns is an award-winning aviation 
artist and commercial illustrator. He has 
illustrated comics for the past decade, with 
Johnny Red being the most recent. In 2012 
he joined the Guild of Aviation Artists and 
was made a full member of the Guild in 
2016. He had his first solo exhibition at 
the RAF Club in London and won Aviation 
Painting of the Year. He is currently 
illustrating the Ladybird WWII series 
written by James Holland. 
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Our pick of the latest military history books 


WATERLOO A 


Folio Society 


Alan Forrest 


£39.95 


A FASCINATING SOCIAL HISTORY OF A PIVOTAL BATTLE 


As Alan Forrest makes clear in his introduction 
to this book, he is not a military historian and 
that’s precisely why this deep dive into the 
Battle of Waterloo is so fascinating and rich. 
Rather than being caught up on the microcosm 
of events on 18 June 1815, Forrest looks 
to paint a broader and multinational picture. 
This is not just the story of Napoleon facing 
off against the Duke of Wellington (although 
both are given prominent amounts of ink as 
their contribution would demand), but of many 
nations, each with their own reasons for being 
in Belgium on this day, bringing about a final 
defeat for a would-be emperor. The battle itself 
takes up only a single 20-page chapter. 
Forrest’s exploration of the wider cultural 
impact and legacy of Waterloo is the main 
focus and is as captivating as his examination 
of the build up and day itself. He explains 
how the battle came to be the launchpad for 
Britain’s global reputation through the 19th 
century and part of its imperial myth-building 
while at the same time it was played down by 
its equally important partners in Belgium, The 


Netherlands and Germany. He also looks at 
Wellington’s own recollections of Waterloo 
that seem so at odds with the collective 
aura of heroism and noble sacrifice that 
Waterloo carries to this day. 

What begins to emerge is a picture of an 
unusually brutal and attritional battle for the 
age, although one whose approach would 
be all too common in the decades to follow. 
The concept of winning a conflict through a 
single battle would gradually fade as warfare 
itself evolved into more industrialised 
forms. This is perhaps another reason why 
Waterloo stands out in modern European 
history, aS a rare recent example of single 
combat ending in a definitive result with little 
need for further negotiation. 

Wellington would become something of 
a reluctant hero at home, later becoming 
prime minister, and as Forrest explains the 
echo of the victory at Waterloo begins to 
reverberate more and more in the years 
that follow. Conversely, for the other Allies, 
Waterloo begins to fade away as they 


“WHAT BEGINS TO EMERGE IS A PICTURE OF AN UNUSUALLY 
BRUTAL AND ATTRITIONAL BATTLE FOR THE AGE” 


or , Fi 
The 28th regiment at Quatre opt 








concentrate more on other key battles from 
the Napoleonic Wars for their national tales 
of heroism. So, while the role of Prussia was 
vital to victory, Waterloo ends up meaning 
very little to Germany by the outbreak of the 
First World War. 

Forrest’s approach to Waterloo, considering 
the social implications of the battle and how it 
played into the national identities of the parties 
involved is an utterly engaging experience. 
While his synopsis of the battle is brief, it still 
encompasses all of the key moments and what 
we get from the book overall is a sense of what 
a single battle can mean to history. AS markers 
in time, aS measuring sticks for national 
advancement, as the contests of the great men 
of their age, battles can be very meaningful 
indeed. As this book explores, Waterloo is a 
great example of why that was the case, but 
also has all of the signs of why that was going 
to change in the years to come. JG 
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THE TRAGIC TALE OF THE FOREIGN VOLUNTEERS WHO FOUGHT 10 DEFEND THE SPANISH 
REPUBLIC, ONLY 10 SEE THEIR DREAM SHATTERED BY A FASCIST VICTORY 
Author: Giles Tremlett Publisher: Bloomsbury Price: £30.00 


It is no exaggeration to say that 
historical as well as fictional narratives 
about the Spanish Civil War number in 
the tens of thousands. Just when we 
thought the final word had been written 
on this heart-breaking event, along 
comes Giles Tremlett with a blockbuster 
tale of the thousands of volunteers, 
from as far afield as Ethiopia and 
Pakistan, who journeyed to Spain to 
prevent a fascist takeover. 

The author tells the story of a corps of 
idealistic though imperfect people, some 
of whom behaved badly in Soviet satellite 
countries. Yet they pursued a virtuous 
common objective: the destruction of 
fascism in Spain and the rest of Europe. 

There is an abiding sense of 
fascination with the Spanish calamity 
that ushered in almost four decades of 
totalitarian rule. It is a kind of lingering 
guilt that we not only allowed it to 
happen, but to survive until it died a 


AN ACCESSIBLE LOOK AT CHRISTMAS TIME DURING TWO WORLD WARS 


Author: Anthony Richards Publisher: Imperial War Museum Price: £12.99 


Whether it was an impromptu football match 
in No Man’s Land, the efforts of captured 
British servicemen in the 1940s or stories 
of the Home Front, Christmas festivities 
didn’t stop just because Britain was at war. 
This beautifully-produced new book seeks 
to examine how Christmas was celebrated 
not only by those away fighting, but those 
left at home as well. 

Wartime Christmas is a richly illustrated 
book that manages to cover an impressive 
amount of ground despite its relatively small 
page count. As is to be expected by a book 
published by the Imperial War Museum, 
the sources and historical information are 
impeccable, and there is much of value in 
this slim volume for those with a passing 
interest in the subject, or younger readers 
seeking to learn more about life in wartime. 


natural death in 1975. It was the only 
armed conflict of the 20th century in 
which fascism emerged victorious. 

The International Brigades is the story 
of the 35,000 men and women who 
fought and the more than 6,000 who 
died, determined not to let it happen. 
The International Brigaders who 
returned to their home countries, broken 
in spirit, could take solace in George 
Orwell, himself a volunteer fighter, who 
said in his war memoirs Homage to 
Catalonia, “There are occasions when it 
pays better to fight and be beaten than 
not to fight at all.” 

Tremlett’s 135 pages of notes 
and tables attest to the extensive 
scholarship, including drawing on 
archives in Moscow and first-hand 
accounts, that went into the book. The 
International Brigades will certainly stand 
as the definitive account of foreign 
fighters in the Spanish Civil War. JS 








From rationing to the separation of 
families, entertainment to religious worship, 
each chapter is concise, informative and 
makes the best of the rich resources 
offered by the museum archives. The 
book’s greatest asset is definitely the 
huge variety of materials that illustrate 
each chapter, ranging from recipes for 
parsnip fritters and touching letters home 
to Christmas ornaments made by injured 
soldiers and even festive posters produced 
by imprisoned soldiers. 

As an introduction to the subject, Wartime 
Christmas is an excellent resource. It would 
have been nice to see some recommended 
further reading for readers who'd like to 
dig deeper, but as a gift book or a gentle 
starting point for a casual reader, it’s an 
ideal stocking filler. CC 
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WINGS 
OVER WATER 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST AIR RACE AND THE BIRTH OF THE SPITFIRE 





Jonathan Glancey Atlantic Books £20.00 
Created in 1912 by French industrialist bursts from every page. Jonathan 
Jacques Schneider, the Schneider Trophy Glancey charts the wider development 
international air contests led to 20 of aviation before and after the races, 
years of incredible aircraft and engine examining the influences on the Trophy 
development. Intended to promote and the people and equipment involved, 
the development of viable long-range as well as the broader developments 
flying boats and seaplanes to open that came from them — including of 
up communications around the world, course R. J. Mitchell, designer of the 
the Trophy races soon took a different winning aircraft, putting his knowledge 
direction. Some of the finest aero- and experience to work in producing 
engineering minds of the age developed the Supermarine Spitfire. No mere 
ever faster and more refined racing catalogue of races, the aircraft and 
aircraft, pushing back the boundaries engines are given equal billing with the 
of aeronautical science. By the time technical teams behind them, the men 
the Trophy was won outright for Britain who flew them, and the numerous other 
in 1931, the winning aircraft were the backroom types (sponsors, politicians, 
fastest man-made machines on earth. and support staff) who made them 

This wonderful book is written with possible. A highly enjoyable and 

an enthusiasm for the subject that recommended read. SH 


ABOVE US THE SIA 


THE INCREDIBLE STORY OF ONE BOMBER COMMAND AIRCREW, AS RETOLD BY THEIR GREAT-NIECE _ 





Jane Gulliford Lowes Matador £12.99 

This remarkable book was constructed by family testimony, interviews with veterans 
an author who based the whole narrative and German civilians who were on the 
around the story of her great-uncle, Jack receiving end of the attacks. As such, the 
Clyde, who served as an air gunner/wireless book is a wonderfully woven tale which 
operator in Bomber Command, flying on combines military history, family and local 
Halifaxes of 10 Squadron. history — the latter in respect of Seaham, 

Jack was one of the near countless men from where Jack and his family hailed. 
who served as aircrew in RAF Bomber If one was looking for an account of 
Command, and Jane Gulliford Lowes how it was for RAF bomber crews, then 
presents the story of his war in a most this is as good as it gets. Awarded the 
readable manner, basing her work on DFM, Jack’s tale was nevertheless an 
contemporary records, Jack’s own notes, unknown one — until now. Like many 


others, he more than ‘did his bit’, although 


“THE MOST ENGAGING his significant contribution to the war 
effort was almost belittled in his discharge 
ACCOUNT OF AN ‘ORDINARY’ certificate of 1946 which read, “... a very 
satisfactory war service both as regards 
BOMBER CREW EMBER AND character and work done.” 
Personally, | am pleased his great 
HIS COMRADES THAT THIS niece has shone light on Jack’s story 
in a wonderful and beautifully written 
REVIEWER HAS EVER HAD THE publication, probably the most engaging 
account of an ‘ordinary’ bomber crew 
PRIVILEGE OF READING” member and his comrades that this reviewer 
has ever had the privilege of reading. AS 
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ENIGMA 


THE HISTORY OF GCHQ, THE LEADING TOOL IN BRITISH SECRET STATECRAFT, 
FROM THE POST-FIRST WORLD WAR YEARS T0 21ST CENTURY CYBER 
INTELLIGENCE AND TERRORISM 

John Ferris Bloomsbury £30.00 


GCHQ’s Director Jeremy Fleming exclaims, “This book brilliantly brings 
to life many of the people and events that have shaped this critical 
institution over the past 100 years.” No surprises there, considering 
that Behind the Enigma is the authorised history of Government 
Communications Headquarters, from its creation in 1919 to today. A 
hagiography? Not a bit of it. 

John Ferris’s impressive 800-page undertaking is a warts and all 
account. The author brings to light several of the agency’s scandals, 
such as the 1982 exposé of GCHQ’s greatest traitor, the Soviet spy 
Geoffrey Campbell. This humiliation coincided with the Falklands 
conflict, which brought further embarrassment when Fleet Street 
published material that had not been intercepted and threatened 
national security. “These actions described the details of Sigint 
(Signals Intelligence) during a live crisis ... and inflicted far greater 
damage to British security than Campbell ever did,” says Ferris. 

The book addresses issues GCHQ finds uncomfortable, yet the 
author considers it the best intelligence agency he knows. A feature 
of special interest is the relatively little-known role of women in 
intelligence circles. Ferris says people often associate women at 
GCHQ with the ‘debs’ of Bletchley Park, a myth which he says fails 
to reflect their real history and mostly forgotten in British Siginit. He 
points out that as far back as the early 20th century, women provided 
half the Britons working in Sigint. 

This is one of the aspects of GCHQ the author highlights, along 
with the agency’s involvement in Cold War crises and strategy. The 
revelations are based on Ferris’s unprecedented access to GCHQ 
archives, many hitherto classified. The book is essential 
reading for understanding the inner workings of ~ 
Britain’s highly-professional security 
operations at home and abroad. JS 









































Below: An aerial image of the Government 
Communications Headquarters (GCHQ) in 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire 
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JOURNEY THROUGH THE EMPIRE OF 
HISTORY'S MOST FAMOUS WARLORD 


Traverse the harsh lands of the Mongols, meet the ruthless commanders who 
fought their way to forging a medieval superpower, and marvel at the ingenuity 
of a nomadic people who tamed the world 
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Discover how the 1915 battlefield unleashed 
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The sallet is part of the collections of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. Known 
as ‘The Met’, the museum is the largest art museum 


in the United States and contains the popular 
Department of Arms and Armor. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION VISIT: 


WWW.METMUSEUM.ORG 
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belonged to the last Muslim emir 
(0) Ci ¢elatele romeo mcielacs)aelc kore mle 
Castile and Aragon in 1492 


492 was a hugely significant year in the history 
of Spain with both the successful voyage of 
@laldksice)e) alo)am Ore) ie lanlelurcw-le/ce\osomadalomal lta aldlem@lercrel a 
and the fall of the last Muslim Iberian stronghold 
at Granada. Emir Muhammad XII of the Nasrid 
dynasty was the ruler of Granada at this time and his 
predecessors had previously dominated southern Spain 
since 1230. By 1492, Muhammad only ruled the city 
of Granada itself and the emirate had been fighting 
the encroaching Christian kingdoms of Aragon and 
Castile for ten years. When Muhammad surrendered 
Granada to Isabella | of Castile and Ferdinand 
ll of Aragon on 2 January 1492, the Christian 
‘Reconquista’ of Spain was complete. 

The victorious Christian kingdoms presented 
daloMiclim@ lies late (ele Mclom-meal0 lanl e)amelmeaomivelale 
over another but late Medieval Iberia was 
defined by cultural crossovers that defied 
religious divides. Spain’s multiculturalism 
can be seen in this unique ‘sallet’ combat 
helmet that is believed to have belonged to 
Muhammad XIl. Sallets were Italian in origin 
but universally worn across Western Europe. 
The pictured helmet is typically European in 
its shape but it has distinctive Islamic features 
such as finely engraved geometric and foliate 
ges ienai XS) Seana) an emir, the sallet is made of 
f gold lee whe 
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DIE BARBARIAN! 


NORMANDY 1944 SOUTH AFRICA 1899 
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THOMAS GUNN MINIATURES 
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Experience the Battle of Britain yourself in War Thunder! 


PLAY NOW FOR FREE 
WAR TRUNDER.COM/FLY 
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